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N this country last spring was conceived a 

movement which today has assumed a na- 
tional significance that cannot be overestimated. 
Promulgated by the Catholic hierarchy of the 
United States, it was officially designated as the 
Legion of Decency. Its clear and unequivocal 
aim was and is the moral reform of the motion 
picture industry. Since the time of its concep- 
tion editorial discussion has been rife concern- 
ing its chances for success. 

It has pleased a few editors, columnists, and 
news commentators to point out many flaws, 
some real, mostly imaginary, and with typical 
journalistic resignation to consider the situa- 
tion at great length with the most serious mis- 
givings. They have chortled gleefully that the 
movement lacked unity of purpose and organi- 
zation. They have “viewed with alarm” the 
fact that pictures were being recommended in 
one diocese and condemned in another. They 
have “stated without fear of contradiction” that 
the length and breadth and depth of the ef- 
fectiveness of the campaign would consist in a 
few ringing proclamations and thundering de- 
nunciations; with a “requiescat in pace” air 
they have concluded blithely that the whole 
thing would go to the dogs in six weeks, and to 
be painfully frank they doubted if by that time 
the dogs would even take it. Thus, indeed, in 
those days did write the gentlemen of the press. 


As is usually the case with comment of this 
sort made by men who have not time to write 
for others who have not time to read, it results 
from the failure to grasp fundamental notions; 
in this case to determine just what is the pre- 
cise aim of the Legion of Decency. In the first 
place this aim is by no means the effecting of 
an ideally perfect screen, but rather a general 
clean up, a fumigation, so to speak, all along 
the line. The Legion has no wish expressed or 
implied to exercise even the most modified form 
of censorship. It has no intention of suggest- 
ing scenarios, pictorial technique or artistic 
execution, although it is no secret that not a 
few members of the great fraternity of mega- 
phone and riding breeches stand in sad need of 
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a few suggestions. The movement simply in- 
tends to convey the idea in an emphatic manner 
that the motion picture industry is going to 
have to recognize the very important fact that 
no industry large or small can repeal the Ten 
Commandments, which are after all a pretty 
fair set of laws, and get away with it. 

This national enlistment of millions of 
Americans on the cause of the Legion is a 
formal warning to the Hollywood magnates 
that they are in a very, very tough spot and 
that from this day forth they are going to have 
to tread the straight and narrow path. With 
the power of the immortal Mr. Hays now vested 
in Joseph I. Breen (incidentally Mr. Breen is a 
Catholic, which means a whole lot or nothing at 
all, as you please) the industry finds itself con- 
fronted by a very nasty ““Mene, mene, tehkel, 
upharsin’”. It will, I believe, do credit to its 
own intelligence and break down and admit 
that its members are nothing but a bunch of 
Boy Scouts out for a good time, who in some 
unaccountable manner have been led astray. 

How is it possible to agree on which pictures 
are fit to be seen and which are not? What is 
to be done about films being put on the white 
list of one diocese and the black list of another? 
This seems to be the pivotal point of the entire 
discussion and the one on which the opponents 
of the movement have centered their fire. 


It is evident, however, upon a few moments 
consideration, that the importance of this phase 
of the matter has been grossly exaggerated. To 
begin with, these lists are merely a temporary 
measure; if the Legion is successful, as we 
have every reason to believe it will. be, there 
will be no need of a list, in as much as every 
picture coming out of Hollywood will be fit for 
any given audience. This crimson to white 
transition act may seem to be the fond imagin- 
ings of a hopelessly impractical addict of a 
Pollyannic philosophy. It may certainly be 
maintained, however, that when the producers 
sink a cool million dollars in a picture during 
this period of agitation, they will see to it that 


(Turn to page 269) 
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OHN Talbot went home hopefully carrying 

the little Pekingese pup under his arm. It 
was a cute little thing, and he hoped Miriam 
would like it. He hoped it would win her heart 
completely. He even hoped that she would— 
fondle it. 

John had always borne a keen disgust for 
women who fondled dogs, who carried dogs in 
their arms and treated them as if they were 
human babies, but now he thought he under- 
stood how a childless woman must feel toward 
her pet. That maternal instinct in the heart 
of every woman must lavish love on something, 
and when children were denied them John 
guessed a dog was the next best object of de- 
votion. He hoped this one 
would cheer Miriam until that 
hurt, starving look left her 
dear blue eyes—until her 
smile which she forced so gal- 
lantly would become real and 
spontaneous. 

Miriam’s eyes used to twin- 
kle with merriment and life, 
with the riches of mother- 
hood. Then had come the 
tragic deaths of their two lit- 
tle ones, from the scourge of 
scarlet fever. But even after 
that her saddened eyes had shone with a light 
of hope for what the future might hold. But 
after the operation that had nearly cost her her 
life, when the great surgeon had told them that 
there never could be any more children, her 
eyes had taken on that haunted, starved and 
hopeless look. Since then her smiles were 
forced—pitiful. 

As soon as Miriam had gained sufficient 
strength after her illness, John had taken her 
on a tour of the world, had shown her the re- 
nowned wonders of God and man, and had 
thought that she enjoyed it. But the tragic 
hopelessness could not be so easily dispelled. At 
home again her loneliness was pathetic. The big 
house and all the willing hands that were so 
deft in ministering to her needs and wants 
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seemed only to emphasize her loneliness. Her 
very arms seemed to visibly ache for something 
to coddle and love. 

“A poor substitute,” John thought as he 
tweeked the pup’s sharp little ear, “but some 
women find consolation in them, and perhaps— 
I hope Miriam can.” 

Miriam was waiting for him as usual in the 
library. Just sitting there with her slim hands 
folded in her lap. 

“Heilo, dear,” John greeted cheerfully, “look 
what I brought for you.” He held the pup out 
to her. 

“Oh, isn’t he cute!” Miriam exclaimed as 
she took the ball of silky brown fur and stood it 
on the rug at her feet, and 
then smilingly watched its 
lively antics. 

“He’s trying to make a good 
impression,” John laughed. He 
wished, he actually wished 
that she would take the little 
thing on her lap when it made 
such futile attempts to get 
there, but she did not. 

When dinner was served 
Miriam called a maid and 
asked her to give the pup 
some bread and milk in the 


kitchen. 


% x a 


The next afternoon when John returned 
home from his office he found Miriam waiting 
for him as usual in the library. He gave a 
sweeping glance about the room, but the little 
Peke was not in evidence. 

“Where’s the purp?” he asked jovially after 
their greeting. 

“The—oh, the little dog? Why, I loaned him 
to Bobby next door. Bobby came in this morn- 
ing, and when he and the pup saw each other 
there was no separating them. I think little 
boys and pups were made for each other, don’t 
you?” 

“T suppose so,” John agreed rather flatly, 
“but I’ve also seen many women who were fond 
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of dogs. Don’t you like 
him at all, dear?” 

Miriam looked up with a 
sudden understanding in 
her clear blue eyes. 

“T see now, dear, what you mean,” she said 
as she surrendered herself to his loving em- 
brace, “but I could never—like a dog that way, 
especially after—” 

“Of course you couldn’t, darling,” John was 
deeply penitent. “I should have known my 
Miriam better than that.” He held her very 
close for a long moment. 

“But there is something I would like,” she 
said presently, “something that I think would 
make us both very happy. Something that 
would fill our lives with a happiness almost as 
sublime as—” 

“Tell me what it is, dear. Anything—any- 
thing to make your eyes shine as they used to.” 

“John, dear, I’d like to adopt some poor lit- 
tle child who has no one to love it.” 

“You mean, Miriam, that someone else’s child 
could fill the place of our own little 
ones?” 

“No, not fill their place, John, but 
create one that—that a later one of our 
own might have created. We could love 
a little stranger—I know I could. I could love 
it so much. It would mean infinitely more to 
me than—than a dog ever could.” 

“Miriam, I was a doddering old fool, I guess, 
but I never dreamed that you would care to 
take someone else’s child, and so I—” 

“And so you brought the pup to me,” Miriam 
finished as she pinched his nose in the roguish 
manner that she used to do. 

“If just speaking of adopting a stranger’s 
child can make you feel like that, dearest, we’ll 
—we’ll go shopping for one to-morrow,” he 
promised jubilantly. 

* * * 

Early the next afternoon Miriam picked 
John up at the door of the.office building and 
together they drove out to St. Mary’s orphan- 
age. 

“Do we want a boy or a girl, dear?” John 
asked as they neared the huge suburban build- 
ing. 

“I don’t care which it is,” Miriam answered 
exultantly, “do you?” 

“Not in the least.” 
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“Oh, I’m so glad we feel that way. It’s the 
way we both felt when our own little ones were 
coming.” 

Having explained the purpose of their call to 
the Sister superior, the latter conducted John 
and Miriam to a large bright parlor, explaining 
that she would have each of the twelve children 
available for adoption sent or brought in, “and 
please,” she added, “do not make a decision un- 
til you have seen them all. I want each child 
to have its chance, you see, to the home and 
love that you offer. I woud also ask you that, un- 
til you have reached a definite decision, you do 
not mention your plans within a child’s hearing. 


Even some of the little ones whom one would j 


think too young to reason have vague hopes of 
being adopted out. I do not want any of them 
to suffer disappointment in the smallest de- 
gree.” 
John and Miriam agreed to the sister’s wise 
and kindly counsel. 
They were left alone for only about ten min- 
utes when a child, a dark-haired, serious-faced 
girl of about ten came hesitatingly into 


the room. 
= “Please pardon me,” she said demure- 
~ ly, “but Sister sent me in here to get a 
book.” 


She scanned a row of books, selected one, and 
quietly left the room, little dreaming that her 
errand had been but a pretext. 

Presently a curly-haired boy of about eight 
came in to replace the book. 

Then three children, two boys and a girl, all 
about five years of age, came in and climbed 
timidly upon chairs to “wait for Sister ’Lis’- 
beth,” as the larger of the two boys explained. 

Sister ’Lis’beth came after a lapse of a few 
moments and led them away. 

Then the tiny tots were brought en masse. 
They ranged from about three years down to 
just a few months. There was a darling red- 
haired boy of about two, with happy, wide-open 
eyes and a friendly smile. And there was a 
little cherub of a girl with daffodil hair and 
rosy cheeks that Miriam longed to take in her 
arms. 

As John and Miriam sat quietly regarding 
the children their eyes settled 
more often and ever longer upon 
the red-haired boy and the little 
cherub of a girl. 
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Then Sister Elisabeth came into the room 
carrying a clinging, pale-faced baby. 

“This is Cecilia,” she said simply. 

The baby was only about fourteen months old, 
a tiny bundle of nervous energy. She was not 
a particularly attractive child at first glance, 
but Miriam found herself admiring the high 
intelligent forehead under its crown of golden- 
brown hair. The face was narrow, with a 
pointed chin. The little hands, in spite of their 
baby dimples, were of a long, slim mould, sen- 
sitive and eloquent as they twined about the 
sister’s neck. 

Sister Elisabeth stood the baby firmly upon 
her little feet in front of the visitors. A sen- 
sitive little hand reached out and touched Mi- 
riam’s knee, slid further and cuddled itself in 
Miriam’s hand. The little face lifted and the 
eyes opened wide. They were of a silvery-grey 
color, fringed with long, upcurling black lashes. 
But they were sightless! 

With a little cry of mingled pity and yearn- 
ing Miriam took the little one in her arms and 
pressed her compassionately to her heart. 

* * * 

After the children had been taken away John 
turned to Miriam; 

“Well, which, dear, the red-haired boy, or 
that little angel of a girl? I could see that they 
attracted you just as they did me. Perhaps 
we should take both.” 

“No, John, it will not be difficult for either of 


those lovely children to find homes. I want the 
little one I held in my arms.” 
“Why Miriam,” John was _ incredulous, 


“didn’t you see that that child was blind?” 

“Of course I saw that she was blind. I be- 
lieve it was that sad fact that won my heart. I 
want to take her and make her life beautiful. 
I want to save her from a life time of institu- 
tions, to fill her heart so full of happiness that 
she will never realize her affliction. It is a child 
such as she that so poignantly needs the care 
and love of individuals.” 

“But Miriam, you can’t—you must think of 
the responsibility—the heartbreaking task of 
rearing a blind child. Why, we’d have to—to 
be her eyes all her life. She’d never be an asset, 
but a liability, can’t you see that, dear?” 

“No, John, I can’t see that. On the other 
hand, couldn’t you see how that baby fairly 
radiated intelligence, how that slender, dimpled 
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little hand wandered over my face to ‘see’ me? 
Why, with the right opportunity she would 
more likely be eyes for us; eyes to see how 
God, in His wisdom, endows His afflicted ones 
with other faculties that sometimes far out- 
shine the physical sight. 

“But that is not my idea in wanting to take 
her. There was something about her, perhaps 
it was her very need of me, that made me love 
her the moment I looked into her sightless eyes. 
Besides, John, we might be able to have sight 
given to her. We could take her to that great 
eye specialist we heard of when we were in 
Vienna and—oh, John, dear, don’t you see what 
we might be able to do for her?” 

John was silently thoughtful for a long, tense 
moment. 

“Well, dear,” he said as a happy thought 
struck him, “suppose we take her—sort of, well 
optionally, have her eyes examined, and if an 
operation is advised with any hope we will have 
it performed. If it is successful we will adopt 
her. Otherwise—” 

“Otherwise we will return her to a life of 
darkness in charity institutions? Oh, John, 
how can you even think such a thing? I want 
to take her as our own. I want us to feel that 
way from the start. If God had sent us a lit- 
tle one of our very own who was blind we 
wouldn’t, should all efforts to give her sight 
fail, wish to get her off our hands, would we? 
We wouldn’t condemn her to a life of institu- 
tional routine, would we?” 

“Of course we wouldn’t, dear, but—” 

“But you think it is different when—when 
we have the privilege of selecting one of His 
little ones for our own. Is that it?” 

“Well, yes, dear, I suppose it is. So long as 
we are given a choice, you see. But my real 
thought is for your happiness. I couldn’t bear 
to have you burdened with the care and worry 
and hopelessness of a blind child, especially 
when there are so many normal children.” 

“IT see, dear. Your whole thought is for my 
happiness. But I don’t want you to feel that 
way. That is the way you felt when you brought 
me the little dog. This is so different. Remem- 
ber, you would be the child’s parent, too, and 
we are not just taking a pet to fill our empty 
hours. That would be selfish. We want to— 
John, you know our divine Lord said, ‘Whatso- 
(Turn to page 282) 
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Philosophy, The Queen of all other Sciences 


Gabriel Verkamp, O. S. B. 


HERE are so many different sciences to- 

day that it would be impossible to master 
all of them; in fact it is difficult to know per- 
fectly even one. If you inspect a catalog of 
some university or college, you will find a list 
of sciences the mere names of which are be- 
wildering. A person who undertakes to master 
one of these sciences is said to specialize. He 
specializes, for instance, in medicine, in botany, 
in chemistry, in physics, etc. A specialist is gen- 
erally considered as knowing what he is talk- 
ing about; but this holds good only if he talks 
about his own business. Thus the ornitholo- 
gist will be able to give you the names of all 
kinds of birds, how they build their nests, where 
they build their nests, why they build their 
nests in this or that way and many other char- 
acteristics of birds. But there are many ques- 
tions about birds which the ornithologist as 
ornithologist could not answer. These are ques- 
tions that concern not only birds, but other 
things as well. Such, for instance, is the ques- 
tion of life itself. The question of what life is, 
how it originated, is not a question that con- 
cerns birds only. This question is asked con- 
cerning all things that have life. Whenever we 
come to questions that are more general we are 
in the field of philosophy. These more general 
truths may be called higher truths. 

The other sciences deal more with particular 
questions and facts. But since the solution of 
particular questions depends on the solution of 
the more general questions, which are solved 
in philosophy, it follows that all other sciences 
depend on philosophy. Thus philosophy is the 
queen of all other sciences. This is especially 
true of metaphysics. Metaphysics gives us some 
very general truths or principles that must be 
applied in all scientific investigation. Frequent- 
ly this application takes place implicitly with- 
out our being aware of it. 

There was a time when all tiie natural 
sciences were considered under one head, viz., 
Natural Philosophy. But this field became too 
large with the advent of scientific observation 
and investigation, so that certain parts were 
taken away from philosophy and became sepa- 


rate sciences. To natura! philosophy were left 
those problems which are more general as well 
as particular questions whose solution cannot 
be found in the laboratory. Thus natural philo- 
sophy considers, among other things, the origin 
of life, the existence of the soul, the immor- 
tality of the soul, etc. These truths are deduced 
from an understanding of the nature of life and 
of the nature of the soul. 

The separate or particular sciences took care 
of the details. The philosopher is not so much 
interested in the details. He does not care to 
know how many bones there are in the human 
body, what their names are, what kinds of sick- 
nesses there are, etc. The philosopher, how- 
ever, knows the essential things. He knows 
that man is composed of body and soul and 
that these parts separate in death. He also 
knows that this separation of body and soul is 
preceded by an indisposition of the body which 
is the cause of death. This indisposition of the 
body is sickness which can be caused in various 
ways. The science of medicine investigates 
these causes and tries to keep the body disposed 
in such a way that the soul does not leave the 
body. The medical science is interested in the 
details, but it can say nothing against the high- 
er truths of philosophy. The physician who 
denies the existence of the soul contradicts his 
theory by his practice, for in practice he is try- 
ing to keep body and soul together, whilst in 
theory he says there is no soul. The physician 
is not necessarily a philosopher; but if he de- 
nies anything that sound philosophy teaches, 
he is a fool. A fool may know many things as 
far as details are concerned, but he does not 
know the higher truths. The highest truth is 
God Himself and, as we read in Ps. XIII, 1: 
“The fool hath said in his heart: There is no 
God.” 

There is another reason why every science 
must look up to philosophy as its queen. Every 
science depends on reasoning, which is at times 
very complicated. It is very important to 
reason correctly, lest errors creep in. Philoso- 
phy, in that part which we call Logic, teaches 
us how to reason correctly. 
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The Chair of Peter 


HE FEAST of St. Peter’s Chair, When He 

First Fixed His Seat At Rome, celebrated 
on the eighteenth of January, gives us pause 
to think of that under-rated world-power, the 
Papacy. For this feast is a liturgical testimony 
to the primacy of honor and of jurisdiction of 
the See (Chair) of Rome, of its right to govern 
the whole Catholic world. The Gospel read in 
the Mass on this day describes the explicit and 
solemn manner in which Christ Himself gave 
universal authority to Peter. “I say to thee 
that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build My church... and to thee I will give the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
bound also in heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose upon earth, it shalt be loosed also in 
heaven.” 

And while Jesus announces to Peter the glo- 
ries attached to the spiritual power of the 
Papacy, he foretells also the combat that it will 
have to wage throughout the ages, “and the 
gates of hell will not prevail against it’. That 
is to say, the power of the devil, anti-Christian 
governments and authorities, will spare no ef- 
fort to destroy the edifice built upon Peter; but 
their buffeting will be in vain. Neither perse- 
cutions from without, nor the weakness and in- 
competency of her ministers within will ever be 
able to uproot the religion of Christ. Here in a 
few short verses of the Gospel is a concise 
summary of Church History. 

For so it has been. Baptized in blood, and 
cradled in adversity, the Papacy grew into 
strength, the bulwark and stronghold of the 
Faith. When wave after wave of heresy broke 
upon the rock on which Christ had founded His 
Church, when schism sought to split it asunder, 
the Pope, guided by the Holy Spirit, was ever 
the champion of orthodoxy and the staunch de- 
fender of the primacy of the Roman See. When 
the Hun and the Goth swept down upon the 
Roman empire, it was the Pope who went out 
to meet him, and subdue him by his benign 
look. In him unscrupulous kings, lustful of 
power, found their match. Fearlessly and re- 
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lentlessly he strove against corruption within 
the Church. He unmasked the false prophets of 
the sixteenth and succeeding centuries, who 
poisoned the pure springs of Christian philoso- 
phy and theology. In our own day he is the 
vigilant sentinel in the watch-tower, jealously 
guarding the integrity of faith and morals, 
assiduously trying to establish peace among na- 
tions, and working for the uplifting of human 
society. To this last end he has sounded such 
clarion calls as his encyclicals on the recon- 
struction of the social order, on Christian edu- 
cation, and on Christian marriage. 

And always, the blacker the background, the 
more brightly stand out such illustrious Popes 
as Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, Nicholas 
I, Gregory VII, Innocent III, Boniface VIII, 
Leo X, Pius VII, Leo XIII, Pius X, and Pius 
XI. These are only some of the more eminent 
men who have sat on the Chair of Peter. From 
the year 33 to our own day, dating back in un- 
broken succession, some 260 Popes have occu- 
pied this venerable Chair. Of these 33 met 
martyrdom, 83 are honored as Saints, and 7 are 
called Blessed, a title given preliminary to 
canonization. 

What a long and glorious line! Small wonder 
that even Lord Macaulay, none too friendly 
towards the Catholic Church, paid this worthy 
tribute to her Popes: “The proudest royal 
houses are but of yesterday when compared to 
the line of the Supreme Pontiffs ... The Papacy 
remains, not in decay, not a mere antique, but 
full of life and youthful vigor.” 

And yet, who were these men? Were they 
educated from their youthful years for their 
exalted office? Many, indeed, were trained in 
the diplomatic schools; but many, very many, 
ascended to the pontifical throne from the 
humblest and most obscure offices in the 
Church. The late President Woodrow Wilson 
noted this fact in praising the democracy of the 
Catholic Church. 

Again, the nationality of the Pope is of in- 
terest to many, especially to non-Catholics. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LIFE OF NOEL CHABANEL 


Born in the diocese of Mende in France on February 
2, 1613, Noel Chabanel entered upon his novitiate in 
the Jesuit college at Toulouse where he completed his 
priestly studies and was ordained. After eight success- 
ful years as a teacher of rhetoric at Toulouse and 
Rodez, he volunteered for the Canadian mission at the 
same time as Leonard Garreau, and together they 
went to the Huron mission in Canada. Baffled in his 
attempt to learn the Huron language, and almost daily 
nauseated by the coarse food and barbarous manners, 
Noel yet labored until 1649 among the savages. In an 
attempt to escape from the village of St. Jean which 
was sacked and burned by an Irquois war party, Noel 
Chabanel met death at the hands of an apostate Huron, 
December 8 or 9, 1649. 


OEL looked out across the swell of the At- 
lantic toward the receding sky line of 
France; France, loved ones, prestige, life-time 


friends and associations—France and home. 
“Here, here, Mon Pere,” suggested his robust 


comrade, Father Leonard Garreau; “No time 
for that. Forget it, Mon Pere. Think of New 
France—the souls of the Hurons.” 


“Oui, oui, forget it,” half murmured Father 
Noel, interrupted in his thoughts. “That’s 
right, Pere Leonard, I’m a missionary now, and 
yet—Mon Pere, how hard it is to leave dear old 
France.” There was the faintest suggestion of 
a sob in Pere Noel’s voice. 


“Of course it’s hard, Pere Noel. It’s hard 
for me too and the rest of us,” indicated Father 
Leonard with a gesture of indifference. Plainly 
he did not feel the separation as did his com- 
rade. “But the work, Pere Noel, the glorious 
work among the Huron savages. You felt pity 
in your heart for these souls or you would not 
have volunteered.” 

Father Noel interrupted: “I wonder if I did 

Ten years in the 
university is no training for the American 
wilderness.” 

“Nonsense, Noel, you are better off 
than I. You know what a dullard I 
am at languages; but you, Noel, hold- 
ing the chair of Rhetoric for so many 
years—you'll have that hissing Huron 
on your tongue in two weeks.” 
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Noel grinned a little: “Don’t be so sure of 
my fluency, Leonard; I once ventured to ask 
our confrere, Father Isaac Jogues, about the 
Indian dialects. He discouraged my curiosity.” 

“What did he say?” queried Father Leonard. 

“He frankly told me to keep my nose in my 
French grammar. Perhaps I should have taken 
his advice.” 

“No, no, you are just getting into your life 
work, Noel,” said Father Garreau seriously. 

“I hope you’re right, Leonard; but I can’t 
share your enthusiasm. I feel God wants me 
among the Hurons; it is a grace, but strange 
as it may seem to you this grace is unaccom- 
panied by any great hopes or consolation. But 
here’s Monsieur Captain with news about those 
lowering clouds.” 

* + * 


The “Beau Marie” weathered uneventfully 
the heavy North Atlantic seas and in two 
months was sailing up the St. Lawrence in full 
view of the city on the Rock—Quebec. It is 
hard for us to imagine with what ecstasy the 
Canadians greeted the ship from France. 


Every vessel was a link with a beloved 
country so remotely distant that the natives 
thought of a return as a passage into the next 
life. The arrival of a ship from France was an 
event. The dock was crowded with wealthy 
citizens of Quebec, fur trappers from the out- 
posts, soldiers from the garrison, children danc- 
ing and playing gleefully on the wharf, girls 
decked out in their best to welcome the sailor 
lads; old Count Frontenac was there in his 
carriage to take the Captain and members of 
nobility to his citadel in the upper town. 

Amid the thunder of the cannon on the height 
overlooking the St. Lawrence, and the songs of 
the Canadians, the “Beau Marie” dropped an- 

chor in the deep water near the wharf, 
and the Captain with his officers came 
ashore in a shallop. 

The missionaries followed in the 
second boat with the noblesse. Pere 
Noel was standing, the better to get a 
full impression of this first contact 
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with life in his new home—the American 
wilderness. The rugged outlines of Quebec, 
formidable and barren-looking, recalled the 
Bastile in Paris, the roofs and spires conjured 
up memories of Rheims and Chartres. This 
was France-like; but on the edge of the crowd, 
mingling with the trappers, moving lithely like 
graceful deer, Noel spied several bronzed 
savages. His heart skipped a beat; here were 
the children of his mission—his Hurons for 
whom he had left everything behind. 

He nudged Father Garreau seated beside 
him: “Did you see those Indians, Pere Leo- 
nard? “Did I? Mean looking fellows, aren’t 
they, Noel?” A sailor grinned and looked at 
Father Noel. 

“Them’s Hurons from the Fur Posts, Mon- 
sieur Abbe. Mean as the devil in the woods; 
wouldn’t ketch me, very fur from town, when 
them copper swabs is hangin’ round.” 

“Thanks, my man,” said Noel gayly, as the 
boat drew alongside the wharf. “One Jesuit 
less won’t matter. Come on, Pere Leonard, 
we’re in Canada.” 

It was only at Noel’s insistence that Father 
Charles Garnier, accompanied by two lay broth- 
ers, and a fur trapper, Gene Gastineau, turned 
their backs on Quebec the next day and struck 
out into the wilderness. 

“You’s mighty anxious to be uncomfortable, 
Monsieur Abbe,” drawled the trapper. 

Noel smiled cheerfully. 

“No, no, Gene, this is solid comfort. Quebec 
is too full of memories of France; I had to 
get away where I know I belong—out here in 
God’s wilderness.” 

Gene drawled again: “Might change your 
ideas about God’s wilderness, Mon Pere, when 
you hear some of these wild red devils cut loose 
out here.” 

Noel rejoined: 


“That’s why were here, Gene; Pere Charles 
and I are here to tame those wild devils, as 
you call them.” 

“Much power to you, Mon Pere, but I’m glad 
fur trappin’ is my hobby.” 

At the close of the first week among the Hu- 
rons at the Saint Jean mission, Father Noel 
entered his rude cabin and threw himself on 
the great bear rug beside Father Charles: 

“Well Noel?” from Charles. 
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A sigh of extreme fatigue and disgust was 
the answer. 

“Well—?”’ Father Charles turned to survey 
his priest companion. He was moved at the 
traces of tears on Noel’s cheeks. “Come, man, 
buck up. I know they’re like beasts, Noel, but 
they’ve got souls. Come, buck up, man.” 

“Like beasts—they’ve got souls,” Father Noel 
repeated slowly—“God, Charles—!” 

The next moment Noel was heaving with 
sobs, and his companion in his rough way was 
trying to understand the inarticulate and 
choked words: 

“God, I try so hard to win them—they don’t 
know—how hard; they eat and live like dogs, 
Charles—like wild dogs; I can’t learn their 
howling language—grunts and growls. I can’t 
stand it, Charles. Pere Jogues was right; I 
can’t stand it!” 

“Poor Noel,” murmured his companion, 
“Cheer up, old man, you'll get used to them 
soon and it won’t be so hard.” 

“No, Charles—never will I get used to them 
—they outrage all the decent feelings I ever 
had. I’m afraid, Mon Pere—I’m afraid that 
I’m just a misfit.” 

* * * 


Unable to adjust himself to the savage cus- 
toms, incapable of learning the Huron dialects, 
broken in health from fasting and wild diets, 
Noel Chabanel dragged out three years in the 
Huron missions. Younger men succeeded where 
he failed; Father Charles Garnier, his com- 
rade, though much more mediocre in mental 
equipment, was chattering Huron with the 
squaws and children a few months after their 
arrival. Father Charles’ cheerful spirit was 
infectious; he had influence with the warriors 
and sachems; his word curbed the headlong 
savagery of Indian warfare; his presence re- 
strained their wildness at an Indian festival. 
His comrade’s wonderful success with the In- 
dians was a grim contrast to Father Noel Cha- 
banel’s failure. Always—more persistently as 
the dismal days passed—a shadow haunted his 
mind; like an animal hounding his tracks. 
Noel struggled against it. “I am a misfit—I 
ought to go back to France.” 

The idea became an obsession; Noel fought 
it; he worked harder, tried to bury his sen- 
sitiveness by getting closer to the Indians; he 
mingled with them after their return from bat- 
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tle, visited with them in their lodges, shared 
their dirt and their meals, redoubled his efforts 
to learn their strange language. 

The savages, it seemed, sensed his refinement 
and went out of their way to outrage it; they 
resented his repugnance, and made sport of his 
weakness; they made him feel most poignantly 
what he himself now believed—that he was a 
misfit among them. The climax came one eve- 
ning on the vigil of Corpus Christi. The young 
men had returned successful from a foray into 
the land of the Iroquois, the fierce and hated 
enemies of the Hurons. Father Noel shuddered 
at the sight of the bloody scalps hanging at the 
belts of the young men; all the repugnance of 
the past revisited him; but nauseated as he 
was, he went down to the long lodge when the 
victory festival was in progress, always hope- 
ful of breaking through the stolid reserve of 
this savage people, always zealous for another 
occasion to harden himself to the barbarism of 
the wilderness. 

A place was grudgingly given him near the 
door. Humbly Noel Chabanel squatted beside 
the savages, accepted a gourd full of doubtful 
broth from the kettle over the fire, and opened a 
conversation with the warrior beside him. 

“Did the young men all come back from the 
land of the Iroquois?” 

The savage ventured to grunt an answer. 

Father Noel put his question again, but his 
language was equally unintelligible. His com- 
panion grunted contemptuously, and gave Noel 
his broad back; several of the squatters ap- 
plauded the uncivil warrior, and some Indian 
girls laughed merrily at the missionary’s em- 
barrassment. 

Father Noel crushed down his pride, and 
turned his attention to the gruel in the gourd; 
but even this unappetizing food he was not to 
enjoy. 

One of the old squaws reached a grimy arm 
into the steaming kettle and extracted a grew- 
some object; she flourished it and called to 
Noel; the poor priest took one look, dropped 
his gourd, and made his way quickly from the 
long lodge. The squaw had pulled from the ket- 
tle the amputated arm of a Mohawk captive. 
Outside the lodge the savages surrounded Noel 
to mock and make merry at his retchings. 

Painfully, Father Noel found his way to his 
little hut, entered and barred the door; they 
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would leave him now, and go back to their hor- 
rible broth. Prostrate on the floor of his hut 
he wept—until the sleep of exhaustion overtook 
him. There Father Charles found him on his 
return to the village in the morning. 

“Noel, Noel!” he was on his knees pulling at 
the soutane. 

Noel turned a pale and suffering face on Fa- 
ther Charles. His voice was trembling: 

“Charles, this is the end—I can’t stand it any 
longer. Last night—O God, Charles—I must 
leave this place.” 

“Poor Noel,” said Father Charles kindly, 
“you are not well. Lie here on my cot and take 
some warm nourishment. You are ill, Noel.” 

After his meagre breakfast, prepared by kind 
Father Charles, Father Noel gathered his few 
things together preparatory for the long trek 
back to Quebec. Before the Holy Eucharist, 
enthroned in the rude chapel for the Christian 
Indians, Noel Chabanel knelt and prayed. He 
told God that this was the end; he, Noel Cha- 
banel, was a failure—a misfit who fitted better 
into a university lecture hall than a Huron In- 
dian village. He bowed his head for the an- 
swer from his Eucharistic God, bowed and 
waited. 

Slowly the answer came like the breaking of 
dawn. Noel raised his head as if startled by a 
voice, and the slight tilt of his head showed 
that he was hearkening. 

An old Huron squaw praying at the door of 
the chapel saw the head of the priest drop for- 
ward, heard the stifled sobbing of a heart labor- 
ing under great emotion. 

An hour later Noel, red-eyed, pale, but firmly 
resolute, left the chapel and returned to his 
cabin. Father Charles and the Canadian trap- 
per, Gene Gastineau, were packing Noel’s 
things. 

Father Charles looked embarrassed. “Mon 
Pere, Noel,” he said rather sadly, “Gene was 
passing through on his way back to the Post. 
He is willing to guide you to Quebec.” Then Fa- 
ther Charles walked over slowly to Father Noel 
and took him by the hand. 

“It will be lonesome here at the village when 
you are gone, Noel. God alone knows how it 
helped to have you here.” 

Father Noel looked down and then raised his 
eyes filled with tears. He was smiling bravely 


(Turn to page 282) 
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In the Cause of the Legion 
(Continued from page 260) 


the production is going to be conspicuous on 
every white list in the country. There are some 
very clever business men in Hollywood, and 
very clever people do not take needless chances. 

Another fact must be considered in the light 
of which the regrettability of the discrepancy 
among the various list is greatly diminished. 
It may be assumed that at present about twen- 
ty-five percent of the films being released are 
unconditionally salacious and injurious to mor- 
als. They are, of course, the sin-justified-by-a- 
great-love type, the kind that glorifies crime, 
and those whose sole attraction is a licentious 
display of comparative anatomy. To mention a 
few examples there is “The Life of Vergie Win- 
ters”, “Eight Girls in a Boat”, “Manhattan 
Melodrama” and the George White “Scandals.” 
About such pictures there will most certainly 
be no disagreement. They are being and will 
continue to be condemned on every side. They 
have no possible chance to survive. 

As may very easily be imagined, there will 
be a certain difference of opinion concerning 
what we might term the “gray” list of pictures. 
Here will be found pictures where it is de- 
batable whether a very proper moral theme 
sufficiently balances undue photographic real- 
ism, as for example “The Sign of the Cross,” 
or again where a really clever and entertaining 
bit of scenario writing is impaired by a slightly 
off-color philosophy, as for example, “Merry 
Wives of Reno” or “Death Takes a Holiday.” 
In such cases hair-splitting decisions will have 
to be made and amid shouted protests of pru- 
dery on one hand and latitudinarianism on the 
other there will no doubt be much discussion 
full of sound and fury signifying nothing in 
particular. 

This sad state of affairs is to be deplored of 
course, but as has been indicated above, no 
film company will relish the idea of having its 
productions the subject of heated debate. The 
situation, furthermore, promises to be cleared 
up entirely when the national conference of 
Bishops convenes in Washington this month (of 
November). The plan will there be proposed 
of instituting a national committee which will 
draw up three lists every week, black, white, 
and “For Mature Audiences.” These lists will 
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be distributed wholesale to both the Catholic 
and secular press. 

Many writers have expressed the fear that 
the principle of the sweetness of forbidden fruit 
will work havoc with the plans of the Legion of 
Decency. There can be no doubt that in the 
case of a few morbid and moronic individuals, 
more harm than good will be done by the black- 
listing of pictures. Even the most pessimistic 
misanthropist, however, will hardly have the 
courage to maintain that there will be any 
general and permanent negative reaction to 
such blacklisting. This statement is material- 
ly substantiated by the list or Index of forbid- 
den books drawn up by the Church. The Spouse 
of Christ is not in the habit of retaining for 
hundreds of years a system that is psychologic- 


ally faulty. (Turn to page 282) 


When a Soul Comes Back 


WALTER SULLIVAN, O. S. B. 


Direst, deepest, blackest gloom; 

A soul all fetid with the dismal muck of sin; 

A soul gnawing at its vitals; 

A soul in misery, 

Stealing furtively along the shadowed chasms of de- 
spair, 

Alert to dodge the footsteps, 

Awake to all pursuers, 

Remorseless in its self-pity, 

Despairing, loathing self, needing God, yet stumbling 
blindly on. 

Hell’s raucous laugh echoes mockingly near. 

Heaven’s angels look, and looking, weep for that poor 
sinner. 


Yet suddenly as when a bolt of lightning strikes a 
sapling 

And lays its splintry heart abare, 

Does God in His deep mercy 

Send a shaft of love, and 

That poor sinner reels beneath the stroke of merciful 
compassion. 

Though marked for hell, 

Though dank damnation’s seal upon his soul seemed 
graven deep, 

That soul turns all beauteous. 

Merciful torrents from those eyes that fed on wanton- 
ness 

Tenderly pour down, 

Washing the soul and freshing it 

As does a summer rain the flowers and trees. 

Hell’s raucous laugh stops short, 

And ere its horrid echoes die away, 

Heaven’s angels join with all the saints 

In festive celebration. 
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The Voyage of the “Pax’’ 


And now my gaze had wandered off 
To the GLORIA MUNDI which was near the port, 
VOLUPTAS.* Crowded was her deck with gay 
And noisy passengers. And then my eyes 
Fell on Eutyches there, among the youth, 
And near him sat Symphorian. But he 
Looked far from happy. Flushed was his young face, 
And in his eyes were tears, although he did 
His very best to keep them back. I heard 
Eutyches and his bold companions mock 
The wretched boy. 


“Look at the hypocrite,” 
Sneered one. “Around his neck he wears a cross, as if 
He were so far more good than we.” 


“How I 
Do hate such canting, whining sneaks,” cried out 
Another lad. 


“Throw that accursed cross 
Out overboard, or we will teach you soon 
Far better manners,” roared a third. 


“My dear 
Symphorian,” said Eutyches, while he made 
Pretense to be more tender-hearted than 
His uncouth comrades there. “Now you must see 
’Tis bad taste to obtrude the Prince’s crest 
On board a vessel which does not belong 
To Him; do be like other people and 
At any rate, please hide it in your breast, 
As others do, who do not like to rid 
Themselves of it.” 


Symphorian took no heed, 
But breaking loose from his tormentors, fast 
Away he rushed and thrust himself prostrate 
Still clasping tight his cross as if to guard 
It from attack. A scornful laugh pursued 
Him to his low retreat. The poor boy’s breast 
Heaved high with sighs suppressed, and well I knew 
The lad much happier would have been, had he 
Remained on board the PAX. Some moments passed. 
He felt a hand laid on his shoulder, and 
Looked up to see Eutyches standing by 
His side. He tried to turn away. “Nay, flout 
Me not, my little Christopher,” the youth 
Began, “for I’m not come to vex thee here. 
In sober truth, my head is splitting and 
So strong’s the wine I cannot hold upright. 
I want a little rest. Do you not see 
How black the heavens have become? The wind 
Has strengthened to a gale. I think a storm 
Is rising; still we are so far from port!” 


* Pleasure. 
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“I wish that we were sailing straight ahead 
Unto the Golden City,” anxiously 

Put in Symphorian, “for my mind misgives 

Me as to that fair port VOLUPTAS which 
They say doth lie beyond a sea quite full 

Of hidden rocks and dangerous whirlpools, too.” 


“What nonsense, boy! Those are the old wives’ tales 
They taught thee on the PAX. It is a place 

Most dazzling and most beautiful in all 

The world, and there are held bazaars and feasts 

And there you’ll find rare gardens full of fruits 

And flowers sweet which you may pluck at will, 

And music gay and dancing all day long.” 


“T’ve heard the King a cruel tyrant is, 

And that he seizes strangers, sells them then 
As slaves, and in the mines in misery 

And chains they’re forced to toil.” 


“But we do not 
Intend to tarry there; we shall but call 
And see the sights, then make some purchases, 
While men unload our cargo, and be off 
Again before the king has even heard 
That we are there. Symphorian, list,” he said. 
In a lower tone, “I would that thou wert not 
So foolish and so stubborn. Hide the sign 
Of the Prince! ’Twill not be safe to wear it at 
VOLUPTAS for the king of that fair isle 
The Prince’s mortal foe is. Even here 
It will not well be looked on. Can you not 
Hide it away as I do?” added he, 
His voice now but a whisper. “I would not 
That they knew it, but I have not cast mine 
Aside, for still I wear it here concealed.” 


“Eutyches, list, I promised. Ne’er will I 
Forget or break my word.” 


“Well, thou’rt a fool. 
But what is that?” he shrieked in great dismay. 


The GLORIA MUNDI shivered as he spoke, 

From end to end while noises terrible 

To hear, checked suddenly the laughter and 

The sengs, and every cheek turned pale. Then rose 
A cry, a horrible, despairing cry, 

A shriek of agony, never to be 

Forgotten. “We are on the rocks,” they cried. 
Words cannot tell the awful scene of woe 

That then ensued. The passengers on deck 

All rushed about and shrieked and tore their hair. 
They rushed to see what they had struck against. 
But naught saw they; the rocks were all submerged. 
The ship kept grating ’gainst the rocks; the waves 
Were very high and fierce, and though it was 
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Now noonday, heavy fogs enveloped all, 
And greatly added to the terror of 

The crew. The vessel then began to sink 
Upon the larboard side, so that the deck 
Was almost at right angles with the sea. 
Impossible it was to lower boats. 

And then I saw Symphorian and his mate, 
Eutyches, clinging to the bulwarks fast. 
The latter named was deadly pale, and in 
An agony of fear. “Alas,” he cried, 
“T’ve lost the Prince’s sign, Symphorian. 
Me thine, or I shall never reach the port 

I seek.” 


Give 


“Thou saidst but now ’twas on thy breast.” 


“T’ve lost it since! O help me!” loud he shrieked; 
But soon his cries were drowned, for lo! anon 
Gigantic waves came bursting o’er the ship. 

The scenes that followed truly frightful were. 
Unhappy passengers by terror raged, 

All fought, blasphemed and cursed, and each tried hard 
To reach some coigne of vantage, ere he sank. 
And some were lost, while others climbed up to 
The rigging, shouting for the help that failed 

To come. A brief, but awful moment passed. 

The vessel, so ill-fated, gave a lurch 

And sank like lead. The crew and passengers 
Were swallowed in the dread abyss. I heard 

A call; a vessel large was drawing near, 

’Twas the PRAECEPTA DEI. She had been 

By drowning sailors frantically hailed. 

She answered promptly, sent out several boats, 
Which chanced, however, to pick up but few 

Of those ship-wrecked, for most of them had in 
The seething waters perished ere they came 

To rescue them. Symphorian saw I, then 
Eutyches too, and several others more, 

Still clinging to a spar that bore the sign 

Of the Prince. Eutyches seemed to be beside 
Himself with fright; just then a wave dashed by 
And soon I saw the figure of a girl 

Whom with Eutyches I had seen before. 

She shrieked and flung her arms around the youth 
The while she cried, “O save me, save me, lad.” 
He tried in vain to cast her off. Her clasp, 

Now tightened ’round him, while she shrieked and cried. 
He then was forced to let go of the spar. 

A wave took that unhappy pair far out 

At sea, until at last black waters hid 

Their forms from sight forever. Dying shrieks 
Rang in Symphorian’s ears; he shut his eyes 
And shuddered, till by strong arms he was caught 
And lifted, half dead, to a little boat. 


“O happy thou,” a gentle voice was heard 

To say, “Thou and two more alone were saved. 
SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI!” Now on board 
PRAECEPTA DEI he received both kind 

Attention and the glad assurance that 

He owed his life to having clung so tight 

To the spar and to the Prince’s sign around 

His neck. The kindly old commander of 
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The boat received him tenderly. “My son,” 

He said, “thou art thrice welcome; glad am I 
That we could save thee. Henceforth wilt thou sail 
With us, and serve the Prince?” 


“My lord, if I 
Dared ask it, I would beg to sail again 
The PAX. How I regret the day I left 
Her happy crew.” 


“I know not, son, if they 
Will have thee back again, yet thy desire 
Is good. But I shall signal and inquire 
When once again we come in sight of her. 
Theophilus, meanwhile, will teach thee here 
The duties of the Prince’s mariners.” 
A welcome warm received Symphorian from 
His friend of by-gone days. At once he asked, 
“Art thou content and happy on this ship? 
And why didst thou forsake the happy crew 
That sails the PAX?” 


“I know not why. I have 
Regretted it ever since. The work was hard 
And I begrudged the labor then.” 


“And is 


It easier here?” Symphorian asked. 


“One is,” 
The answer came, “more free, but work on board 
This ship is not according to my taste. 
Besides, it is more perilous by far. 
Instead of working at the oars, we have 
To climb the rigging and unfurl the sails, 
Then man the yards. And this is dangerous work. 
This very day a lad fell off the yard 
Into the stormy sea, and greatly do 
I fear a shark devoured him. Nor are 
The lads so blithe and friendly as the ones 
We left on board the PAX; we are too large 
A band to live like brothers here. Some are 
Unkind and oft I wish I were again 
With Agathos, Callixtus and the rest.” 


“And so indeed do I,” replied the poor 
Symphorian. “If you but knew how sore 
Distressed and miserable I felt on board 

The GLORIA MUNDI! Not at first, for then 
They flattered me with honeyed words, and all 
Was gay. But soon they turned to cruelty 
Their mirth, and mocked at me, because I would 
Not throw away the Prince’s sign. So false 
And hollow were the joy and fun on that 
Ill-fated ship, that I am thankful to 

Escape from thence with life.” 


“Wilt thou go back 
With me to sail on board the PAX if they 
Will have us back?” Symphorian eagerly 
Inquired. 


The other hung his head. “I fear 
It is too much for me,” he sadly said. 
(Turn to page 284) 
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last night! Don’t even re- 
member when the old year 
went out; I was already 
out. Whata party! I got 
a head like a bass drum!” 

If you know anything 
at all about what is going on, you can 
pretty safely predict that during the day 
of January 1, 1935, the above state- 
ments, without much variation, will be 
made by boys and girls, men and 
women, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Fortunately, a 
small percentage of these people will add 
further some details about the drinking 
of tomatoe juice and the eating of bacon 
and eggs towards dawn, the yawning 
attendance at the first Mass, and so to 
bed. Let us hope that all Catholic 
revelers do at least that. 

But this is beside our point. What we 
want to do is to analyze somewhat the 
riotous celebration of the “old year out 
and the new year in” which has become 
customary—rather ritual—among us. 

In the first place, this is not going to 
be a tirade against celebrations, even 
against celebrations with a bit of danc- 
ing and refreshments thrown in. The 
Catholic Church, having the mind of 
Jesus Christ—Who even worked a 
miracle to provide good 
wine at a wedding feast 
—this Church, while 
teaching always tem- 
pearance and warning 
against indulging the 
flesh too freely, has 
never frowned on hon- 
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est gaiety. It has been left to erring 
Protestantism to endeavor to put a som- 
bre hue on life and, by a perversion of 
truth, to call things wicked which are 
in themselves good. 

But we may ask, just why do people 
celebrate on the last night of the year? 
“Celebrate” is a mild word in most 
cases; “riot” is probably a_ better 
word, because most are not content 
merely to throw a party; merely to get 
together, play cards, dance, etc. There 
must be vast drinking, much din, in- 
finite dissipation with all its usual con- 
sequence. Why? What is there, after 
all, to celebrate, and to celebrate in this 
way? 

Of course, it’s the holiday season. 
And many take part in these things be- 
cause proprietors of shows, “inns,” etc., 
have advertised extra attractions. Yet 
we are seeking the reason why New 
Year’s eve is selected for such special 
fun-making. 

When I was a child, it was one of the 
privileges of us youngsters to stay up 
that night to hear at the stroke of mid- 
night the ringing of church bells and the 
blowing of factory whistles. (Factories 
had steam in their boilers those days!) 
At that moment parents and children 
would kiss—rather rare among us to be- 
tray so much sentiment—and wish each 
other a happy New Year. Meanwhile 
in our hearts, young though we were, 
there was a sense of great solemnness; 
for our parents would speak soberly of 
the passing of another year and specu- 
late with some awe as to the possible 
happenings of the next twelve months. 
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Now, dear reader, I challenge you 
this year. Instead of going to a party, 
spend this hour of the passing year 
alone—sober and awake. In the quiet 
of your solitude deafen your ears to 
sounds of revelry and hearken only to 
the seemingly endless strokes of the 
clock as it sounds the knell of 1934. Un- 
der these circumstances you will agree, 
I am sure, that this hour is the most 
solemn you know of in all the year. 

One thought will certainly be upper- 
most in our minds: the inexorable pas- 


sage of time, especially of our time. 
We are aware that another milestone 
has been passed on our journey to the 


grave and to eternity. Then we look 
beyond ourselves to our fellowmen— 
relatives, friends, all. We spot here one, 
there another, who was with us a year 
ago and now is not. And there comes 
to our minds tonight the picture of a 
tremendous parade, the biggest ever 
assembled; a parade that has been 
marching since the beginning of time 
and will continue without ever stop- 
ping till the end of the world. It is the 
parade of the human race, facing one 
way and never turning; the marching 
of all men to the grave. 

Life is that parade. We seem to be 
marching in units; we with our loved 
ones seem to go on together. Yet re- 
lentless time now and then shows us the 
unevenness of our ranks; for now one, 
now the other suddenly reaches the 
yawning depth of man’s final resting 
place ahead of us, and topples before 
wd grief-stricken eyes out of our very 
midst. 
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And so tonight at 
the stroke of twelve 
we are suddenly 
aware that we are 
one year older; we 
are vividly aware 
that more of our 
loved ones have dis- 
appeared; the cluster of our little unit 
is thinned. We look forward to the fu- 
ture and see that, if we live, more and 
more of those we know will fail us in 
death, till the time come, all unexpected, 
like a thief in the night, when we too 
must reach the last places of life’s jour- 
ney. 

Thanks be to God, our sins and mis- 
takes are behind us; the future is our 
own. The road to hell, people say, is 
paved with good resolutions. But so also 
is the road to heaven. The significant 
difference is that the pavement to hell is 
broken; that to heaven is unbroken or 
well repaired. 


Now to return to the revels of New 
Year’s eve. Having in mind the pro- 
found solemnity of this night, may we 
not see in these celebrations the subtle 
hand of Satan, directing the mad spirit 
of the world, filling this hour, which is 
so full of potentialities for sober thought 
and beginnings of self-betterment, with 
the din of distracting 
dissipation in order to 
submerge in riotings 
the insistent whisper- 
ings of conscience and 
te mask the face of 
truth in the trappings "eR 
of oblivious revelry? 4 
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Query Corner 


Questions must be placed on a separate sheet of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should be 
taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; special an- 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GraIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 





Can a person gain more than one plenary indulgence a day 
for a deceased person? 


Yes, provided all the conditions are fulfilled. The 
Church gives us the opportunity to gain several plenary 
indulgences each day, which, unless otherwise stated, 
may be applied to one or more souls in Purgatory. Of 
these I might mention the Prayer before the Crucifix 
after receiving Holy Communion, the Way of the Cross, 
and the recitation of the Rosary before the Blessed 
Sacrament. By granting the Toties Quoties indulgences 
the Church even encourages us to gain as many plenary 
indulgences as we can on certain days (November 2 
for the universal Church and several special feasts for 
various religious orders and confraternities). ‘“Toties 
Quoties” means “as often as”—we can gain the in- 
dulgence as often as we fulfill the conditions. 


What kind of religion is Christian Science? 


Christian Science is a religious sect which is neither 
Christian nor scientific. It is unchristian because its 
pantheistic and heretical tenets distort the doctrines 
of Christ; it is unscientific in its denial of matter 
and of physical and moral evil. The Christian Science 
sect was founded at Boston in 1879 by Mrs. Mary 
Baker G. Eddy. According to the foundress it was 
“organized to reinstate primitive Christianity and its 
lost element of healing!’ 


What is the difference between a heretic and an apostate? 


Both are baptized Christians who fall away from the 
true faith, but the difference lies in the extent of their 
defection. A heretic denies a part of the revealed 
Christian faith, whereas an apostate rejects the Chris- 
tian faith completely. Incidentally, a schismatic is one 
who separates himself from the one true Church for 
any reason whatsoever, even though he may not deny 
any doctrine of faith. 


Recently a missionary priest said Mass at our church. He 
did some things very differently from our Pastor. I thought 
ali priests said Mass alike. 


Your idea was partly correct. All priests do offer 
the same Sacrifice of the Mass. But all do not observe 
the same ceremonies. The differences which you ob- 
served (your attention at Mass is to be commended) 
concern only the prayers and ceremonies, that is, the 
rite of celebrating Mass. In most churches Mass is 
celebrated in the Latin rite. But Latin is not the only 
rite. The Catholics of Eastern Europe, Asia, and 
Africa (Greeks, Russians, Armenians, Syrians, and 
others) have several different rites. And even in the 
West certain religious orders, especially the Domini- 
cans and Carmelites, have special rites of celebrating 
Mass. The a eA whom you observed probably 
offered the Holy Sacrifice in one of these various rites. 
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Why is it contrary to his religion for a Catholic to go to 
a Protestant church service? 


Christ told us to adore God “in truth.” The Catholic 
Church is the only true Church. It alone offers God the 
true worship. Taking part in Protestant services or 
even mere presence at them without necessity is tanta- 
mount to approving the Protestant heresy and denying 
the true faith. Besides, there may be danger of per- 
version from the Catholic faith by such attendance. If 
it is really necessary as an obligation of charity or 
civility to attend a Protestant service, for instance, the 
marriage or funeral of a non-Catholic relative, the 
Church permits a Catholic to be present provided no 
active part is taken in the service and there is no 
danger to his faith. But all cases of this kind should 
be referred to one’s Pastor. 


Why does the Church forbid Catholics to eat meat on 
Fridays? 

Why does the doctor sometimes prescribe a meatless 
diet? For health of body. The Church does the same 
for the soul. Self-denial in eating and drinking and 
in other licit enjoyments builds up strength of soul to 
overcome temptations to illicit pleasures. Friday has 
been chosen as the most > day for this self- 
denial, since on this day Our Lord sacrificed Himself 
for our salvation. 


What is your Explanation of that part of the Lord’s 
Prayer: “Lead us not into temptation”? 


I should prefer an authoritative explanation. The 
English Catholic (Douay) version of Holy Scripture 
contains this brief explanatory note: “Suffer us not to 
be overcome by temptation.” God does not tempt, but 
permits temptation for our own good. What we ask 
is the grace to overcome the temptation. 


If there is only one true Church what is the Greek 
Orthodox Church? 


Greek “Orthodox” Church is a misnomer. It should 
be Greek “Schismatic” Church. There is only one 
orthodox, one true Church. That is the Catholic 
Church. The so-called Greek Orthodox Church is one 
of the schismatical Eastern Churches which separated 
from the Church of Rome in the eleventh century. 
Their claims to orthodoxy are invalidated by their re- 
fusal to recognize the Roman Pontiff as the divinely 
constituted Head of the Church. 


Is it possible to say the Rosary with respect and reverence 
when sitting or in a reclining position? 

It is not only possible but sometimes even advisable. 
Certainly kneeling and standing are more appropriate 
postures for prayer. But if one finds it necessary to 
sit or recline it is much better to take these positions 
than to omit the prayer. Otherwise sick persons, and 
others in circumstances where kneeling is out of the 
question, would often be deprived of the consolation 
and merit of prayer. 


What chance has the ordinary man to gain Heaven if he re- 
ceives the Sacraments regularly? 


He has a good chance, provided he receives them also 
worthily. It is true that salvation or final perseverance 
is a pure gift of God, a grace which we cannot strictly 
merit. But God will not refuse this grace to those 
who use the means of salvation with constancy and 
fidelity. These means are the Mass, Sacraments, hum- 
ble prayer, and good works. 
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Broadcasts from our Indian Missions 


ANNOUNCER - Clare Hampton 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


In November the older boys and girls had a retreat, 
which was directed by Father Frank Hulsman from 
Turtle Mountain. They listened very carefully to the 
instructions, and responded to the Retreat Master’s 
efforts with a seriousness that was most comforting. 
Indian children are of a serious turn of mind, and this 
is to their advantage, since they enter most whole- 
heartedly into the spiritual exercises and derive much 
benefit from them. The newcomers, especially, were 
deeply interested, and looked forward eagerly to each 
service. 


A way was found to take in twenty-six more little 
Turtle Mountain Indians. Father Sylvester and Father 
Hulsman went to North Dakota to get them. As there 
are no telephones in the Indian homes, the mission- 
aries were obliged to go from home to home to notify 
the parents, and this took a whole day and half a night. 
Many more wanted to come along than they had room 
for, and the missionaries regretfully had to say “no.” 
It is hard for some of them to say goodbye to their 
parents, but the Sisters at Marty know how to make 
things homelike, and soon their homesickness wears 
off. Mother Liguori, who was injured in an automobile 
accident last summer, is much better, but will continue 
to rest awhile before going back to work. 


LITTLE FLOWER SCHOOL 


On Nov. 13, the Grey Nuns, who teach Little Flower 
School, celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of their ar- 
rival from Montreal to take up Mission work among 
the Devils Lake Sioux Indians. Sixty long years have 
passed since the Northern Pacific train came struggling 
through a heavy blizzard into the little hamlet of 
Jamestown, N. Dak. That was the end of the railroad 
at that time. The Sisters 
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warm food. The trip took three days. 

Twice during the sixty years their school burned 
down. The second time, Sister St. Alfred, the Superior, 
went back into the burning building to see if any 
children were left there. She was overcome by the 
suffocating smoke and died the next day. In the face 
of the greatest discouragements, the school was finally 
rebuilt, this time fireproof. God alone knows the great 
good that was done by these faithful nuns. Three 
thousand baptized Indians lie buried in consecrated 
ground nearby, to say nothing of the living. Father 
Ambrose was with the Grey Nuns during forty or so of 
these years, and he shared their ups and downs, their 
joys and sorrows, until now the burden has been lifted 
from his shoulders; the fine school which is a monument 
to his indefatigable labors, will remain a haven where 
small Indians may learn about God and useful citizen- 
ship, long after he has passed on. May God grant 
him many more fruitful years! 


ST. ANNE’S—BELCOURT 


There are fully a thousand children of school age on 
this reservation, but of these thousand, not more than 
200 are in Catholic Mission schools. The others attend 
Government schools, or no school at all. The Govern- 
ment schools are filled to capacity, and the other Mis- 
sions have taken care of as many as possible, but there 
are still about 200 without any school facilities. Yet, 
despite these handicaps, it is surprising to find so much 
Faith among these people. 

Besides St. Anne’s, there is another church on the 
Reservation—St. Anthony’s, which is eight miles dis- 
tant. St. Anne’s Parish comprises 475 families, and 
St. Anthony’s, 150. There are some very large families 
too; one of them numbers 22 children. There are no 
Protestant denominations on the reservation as yet, 

but there are rumors that the 


were obliged to spend the 
night in a cold railroad shed. 
Two days later they faced 
the bitter cold on a hundred- 
mile trip in wagons over the 
open prairie, toward the In- 
dian Reservation. There were 
no houses along the way, so 
the first night was spent out 
in the open without fire or 


OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Edward Berheide, O. S. B., ao. Damian Preske, 
oO. S. B., and Rev. Timothy Sexton, O. B. Mail to St. 
Michael, N. D. Express and Sota via Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Hildebrand Elliott, O. B., and Rev. Frank Huls- 
man. Mail to St. Ann’s Mission, Belcourt, N. D. Express 
and freight via Rolla, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., . Justin Snyder, O. S. B., 
and Rev. “Fintan Baltz, O. s. a Mail to Immaculate Con- 
cepten ae Stephan, S. D. Express and freight via 
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~_ Siveter ee. 
PuniionO B. Mail to 


. D. 
_ nanan tind, C .. 5. 
om B., and Rev. le 

St. pare: Mission, Mow. Bo Ss. S. Express a freight via 
Ravinia, S. D. 


Episcopalians intend begin- 
ning operations in the near 
future. Therefore the mis- 
sionaries are anxious to get a 
school started before this sect 
sets up camp. The Catholics 
of the reservation number 
well over 90%, but there 
are still some pagan families 
(Turn to page 284) 
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The Home Circle 


Eucharistica 


In January we celebrate the coming of the Three 
Kings; they came with humility, and kneeling, adored 
a little Child, bringing Him rich gifts, nor did their 
faith waver for a moment, though they found Him 
in abject poverty instead of in a rich palace, surrounded 
by servants and rich furniture and trappings. 

In the same way ought we to come, bringing our 
hearts as gifts, bowing low before the mystery of the 
Eucharist, with burning faith like that of the Three 
Kings, knowing well that our Lord is present there, 
even though the church be a poor, unadorned place, like 
the stable of Bethlehem. 

The Three Kings might have given way to unbelief 
and gone away in disgust; there was nothing to prove 
to them that the tiny Babe with His poor, unpretentious 
parents, and His unprepossessing surroundings was 
really the Messias. Yet they believed with a holy faith, 
and were rewarded for it. Neither have we any visible 
proof that the simple bread and wine on the altar are 
really the Body and Blood of Christ; but we have 
historical proof that the events recorded in the Scrip- 
tures rea.jy took place, and we know that the Scrip- 
tures themselves are inspired, and that no ordinary per- 
son could have written them. We have the lives of the 
Saints to assist us in our beliefs, and the teachings of 
Holy Mother Church reach down into our hearts and 
stir them with divine grace. 

For the rest we must have Faith; the Three Kings 
had been commanded in the Book of Zoroaster, written 
by him many centuries before, to watch for the Star of 
the Messias. When it appeared, they were to go and 
adore Him. They did so, unquestioningly. Our Lord 
said: “Do this in commemoration of Me”; therefore, 
we have Holy Mass every day. But this commemora- 
tion was not just for the priests; it was for everyone. 
He meant for us all to partake of this Divine Sacrifice 
and of His Body and Blood as often as possible. Let us 
obey Him! 


Birthdays and Saintsdays 


A life well spent means, giving as much happiness as 
possible to others; he who lives only for himself, is 
rarely as happy as he who is always thinking how to 
give joy to someone else. The giver is often happier 
than the recipient. First and foremost, of course, are 
the members of our own families; no anniversary, no 
birthday, no saintsday, ought to go unmarked in any 
family. To keep the fire of love and family feeling 
alive, each child should be taught to honor the special 
feast days of his parents, his brothers and sisters. Even 
if the fa:nily is poor, some sort of cheer ought to mark 
the special days of each of its members. 

How wonderful and sweet these memories will be in 
later years only those know, who now sit and reminisce 
over beautiful childhood days spent in the bosom of a 
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loving family. These memories are a precious treasure 
which no one can take from us, no matter what pain 
and sorrow later years may bring. The mother should, 
of course, take the lead in inaugurating family customs 
in the matter of celebrating the special days of its 
various members. First, she should set a good example 
by showing a tender regard for her husband’s red letter 
days, and he likewise should remember those of his 
wife. Then the mother it is, who should make the 
special preparations, be they ever so humble or never 
so rich, so that each child may bring away with him 
a sweet remembrance of each feast, both the parents’ 
and their own, so that their hearts will swell with anti- 
cipation as each anniversary recurs, and enter with 
zest prompted by love, into each preparation. 

There was a man who asked his wife to make a 
special kind of cake every year for his birthday, because 
his mother had done it, and it brought sweet memories 
of her each year; and a mother who laid each child’s 
birthday gifts and those of her husband too, around his 
plate on a specially decorated table, because her moth- 
er had done it so in her childhood. What love and joy 
and sweetness such celebrated anniversaries bring! 


Upholstered Furniture 


There is a great difference in the price of upholstered 
furniture, and often, thinking we are obtaining a great 
bargain, we will go to the store advertising the lowest 
priced pieces, while other stores will seem to have the 
same pieces at a much higher price. There is a reason: 
First of all, the higher priced pieces are made of hard- 
wood while the cheaper ones are of cheap, soft lumber; 
the hardwood frames are fitted, glued and screwed into 
each other, while the soft wood is merely nailed to- 
gether. That accounts for the bottoms falling out of 
some sofas and chairs before they are very old. Then, 
there is the covering; the high and low priced pieces 
may have exactly the same kind of covering, with this 
exception: The cheaper chair or sofa has been cheated 
of an inch or two of material on back, sides and seat 
cushions, until something like three quarters of a yard 
has been saved on each piece; the material is stretched 
tighter, cut closer and seamed narrower, so that after 
the chair has been sat upon a few times, the fabric 
pulls out, is stretched out of shape, and even tears. 


Now, consider the inside, perhaps the most important 
of all; first, there are the springs. A cheap sofa has 
but twenty-seven springs in the seat; these are un- 
covered and tied together carelessly with rope. A wad 
of cotton is stuck at the bottom of each to prevent 
squeaking, but after the seat has been sat on a few 
times, these wads work their way out. A high priced 
sofa contains one hundred, seventy-six seat springs, 
each wrapped separately in burlap and cotton padding, 
and carefully tied and wired together, so that they can 
never come apart. 
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A well-made sofa will have about ten pounds of 
good quality cotton on top of the springs, and a layer 
of hair, all of which is covered by muslin, to prevent 
the cotton from being moved about and becoming 
lumpy. The cheap sofa has but four pounds of “cotton 
linters,” and tow instead of hair, while the muslin cov- 
ering is omitted. 


Fixing up the Basement 


The Better Housing Campaign, sponsored by the 
Government for the relief of unemployment, aims to 
encourage home owners to make improvements on their 
houses, so that men will have work to do. Incidentally, 
many interesting designs and suggestions have been 
brought forward by builders and architects, for the 
improvement of the long-suffering basement, for years 
immemorial the catch-all for unwanted articles, storage 
place for unsightly equipment of various kinds, and 
in general looked upon as a dusty, ash-strewn plare 
which must be tolerated beneath every house. Many 
basements are long, wide, and aired by many win- 
dows, and if relieved of all the useless impedimenta, 
would make a fine, spacious party room, where all the 
family might bring their friends, and enjoy a dance or 
play cards. 

Of course, the laundry equipment cannot be dis- 
pensed with unless one’s finances admit of having the 
washing sent out. In most cases this is not feasible; 
but it can be arranged compactly in a corner instead of 
being spread out, or left to stand in the middle from 
wash-day to wash-day; or a closet may be constructed 
in one corner, of tongue-and-groove lumber, with a 
door, large enough to receive laundry tubs and machine, 
lawn mower, hose reel, brooms, mops and pails, step- 
ladder, and whatever other necessary articles must be 
retained. After these have been stored, a stern eye 
should be cast on everything that is unnecessary and 
such things peremptorily carted out. 

Then, with a clean, empty basement, we are ready 
for ornamentation. Some may object that the furnace 
is unsightly; as its heat is necessary, it may be sil- 
vered instead of being inclosed in a separate compart- 
ment. If water is thrown on the ashes down in the pit, 
they will make no dust when removing. If a coal scut- 
tle full of them is carried out every day, there will be 
no need for unsightly tubfulls of them standing about 
all week. All papers and rubbish should be burned 
every day, winter and summer, instead of being deposit- 
ed about the furnace in boxes and baskets. This takes 
but a few moments of time. 

Wall board may be used for walls and ceiling and left 
plain, or tinted a light buff, which lightens up dark 
corners. The concrete floor may be painted dark red 
and waxed. Of course, with an oil or gas burner, all 
ash troubles are eliminated, but even where coal or 
coke are used, if care is taken, and any spilled ashes 
immediately swept up and wiped off the concrete, the 
basement can be kept dustless with very little labor. 
Pictures may be hung on the walls, and a cozy reading 
corner arranged. Old furniture may be used here, re- 
covered with bright chintz or cretonne, tables and 
chairs enamelled to match, and convenient lights 
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dropped down over tables for card playing or reading. 
A place for the radio and its connections will complete 
the plans for this fine large dance and party room that 
everyone might have instead of a lot of waste space. 


Quilt Patterns 


Quilters and Sewing Circle members attention: New 
and original patterns for quilts, 15¢ each. Ivy, Wild 
Rose, Nautical, (ropes, anchors and stars), Morning 
Glory, Autumn Leaf, Valentine, Tulip, Poinsettia, Lily 
and others. State whether wanted for applique work or 
for quilting in colored thread on whole sections of 
cloth. Clipper Ship for center of Nautical Design, 20¢. 
Write Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Household Hints 


Before scrubbing the kitchen floor, a good sweeping 
with a broom will make the scrubbing job easier, as 
there will be no fuzz to contend with. 

Even small children may play outdoors for awhile 
every day, if the weather is cold, provided they are 
well bundled up. But do not send them out with warm 
helmets, mufflers, heavy coats and mittens, and bare- 
legged, with just a scanty pair of socks on, as so many 
mother have been doing. Many a child has developed 
deseased tonsils and catarrh, from continual colds 
caught by such a senseless style. The child should have 
long stockings as soon as the weather turns chill. 

Do not soak colored clothes longer than a half hour; 
just dip them in the cold soapy water in which the 
white clothes are soaking, press out water slightly, then 
place in a pail to await washing. Thus they will not 
fade, and the grime will safely be loosened. 


Recipes 


FUDGE CooKIES: Cream % cup melted butter with 1 
cup sugar, then add 2 well beaten eggs, and % cup 
flour mixed with %4 teaspoon salt and 1 cup chopped 
walnuts. Add 2 squares melted chocolate and 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla; mix all well together and bake in well 
greased and floured tin. When done, cut into squares 
while warm, or in rounds with baking powder can. 

STEWED LAMB SHOULDER: Have lamb shoulder cut 
into large chunks and sear on all sides in kettle. Just 
before the last side is brown, put in a sliced onion and 
allow to brown slightly. Then add three cups water, 
salt, pepper, a sliced bud of garlic, 2 tablespoons catsup, 
2 tablespoons barbecue sauce, a teaspoon of sugar and 
one of vinegar. Let simmer until tender. Serve with 
small dumplings made of egg, salt, and flour, making 
the dough quite stiff and dropping into boiling water 
with teaspoon. Creamed peas go well with this dish. 

VEAL STEW WITH DUMPLINGS: Purchase 2 pounds 
of veal, cut into small pieces and brown on all sides; 
when nearly browned, add % minced onion, placing it 
on bottom of kettle and simmering over low fire. Then 
add 2 cups water, salt, pepper, 1 teaspoon sugar, 1 of 
vinegar, a dash of catsup; let cook until tender. Then 
drop in small dumplings and cook until done. Thicken 
gravy and serve with potato buns described above, 
omitting sugar and cinnamon. 
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—A wintry blast struck southern Indiana the second 
week of December. A fringe of ice skirted Lake Placid, 
and Mother Earth drew a white blanket over her 
shoulders for several days. Blizzards and deep snow 
were reported from more northern states. The local 
thermometer’s mercury dropped down to 12 above. 


—Two clerics of the Abbey, Fr. Robert Morthorst, 
who hails from New Albany, and Fr. David Duesing, 
whose parental home is at St. Louis, made their solemn 
profession at the Offertory of the Coventual High Mass 
on December 8, the feast of St. Francis Xavier, patron 
of the diocese. Father Prior Benedict celebrated the 
Mass and, in the absence of Father Abbot, received the 
vows of these two young men, who are pursuing their 
theological studies in the Seminary. 


—Students of the College gave us an enjoyable en- 
tertainment on the evening of November 18. “The 
Monkey’s Paw,” a one-act mystery play, dramatized 
from W. W. Jacob’s short story, was presented. This 
was followed by “Bottom Sees it Through,” from 
Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The Ab- 
bey Symphony Orchestra furnished high-class musical 
selections. Both the actors and the musicians deserved 
the rounds of applause accorded them. 


—November 29 was the Nation’s Thanksgiving Day 
with its traditional turkey, cranberries, and pumpkin 
pie. In his proclamation President Roosevelt urged 
that thanks be given to God by the whole nation. In 
the conventual High Mass we added as usual on this 
day the oration for the giving of thanks. After Mass 
there followed Benediction and the Te Deum in which 
the entire student body took part. In the afternoon 
there was a recital in the College Auditorium. 


—It may be of interest to some of our readers to 
know that the Abbey Dell dairy herd has a high rating 
in the Dubois and Spencer County Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association. Of the ten leading cows of this asso- 
ciation for November the seven first (all Holsteins) be- 
long to the Abbey herd. The eighth and tenth, likewise 
Holsteins, are property of the Benedictine convent at 
Ferdinand. The ninth, a Guernsey, belongs to a farmer 
at Holland. The combined output of these seven cows 
for November was 10,027 pounds of milk and 371.5 
pounds of butter fat. — One cow of our herd deserves 
special mention. She is known by the masculine name 
of Tom. Although this animal was fourteen years old 


last May, she is one of the ten best producers in the 
association. For the year ending with the month of 
November Tom had yielded 19,163 pounds of milk and 
603.9 pounds of butter fat. Moreover, the same report 
shows that, among the highest yielders of the associa- 
tion for the month of November, the Abbey Dell herd 
of forty-seven, of which ten are not producing at 
present, took first place in milk production with an 
average of 705 pounds, but second place in butter-fat 
production with an average of 25.0 pounds. This herd, 
which is in the capable hands of Mr. Frank Wells, an 
experienced dairyman, supplies us with an abundance 
of wholesome milk for the table. 


—On the evening of December 6 the seminarians 
played for the community and the student body “Hermi- 
gild, or the Two Crowns.” Three days later the play 
was presented to the public. Both audiences were very 
appreciative. The characters were well portrayed, the 
performance was excellent. 


—The Very Rev. Bonaventure M. (George) Pauliu- 
kas, O. P., ’09-’15, was sent to Lithuania in 1932 with 
several companions to reestablish the Order of St. 
Dominic, called also the Order of Preachers, into that 
distant land. According to a press report Father 
Pauliukas gave a mission in the latter part of Novem- 
ber in the Lithuanian church of St. Casimir at Pitts- 
burgh. 


—May the new year be the bearer of many blessings 
to all our readers and help us all to recover from the 
distress of the depression. There is much wretched- 
ness throughout the world. What a sorry plight the 
Russians are in. Poor Mexico! What shall we think 
of the deplorable state of affairs of our sister republic. 
The whole world is in agony and writhing in torture. 
May the dove of peace hover over mankind. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


The soul, enamored of the goodness of God, gives 
birth to a new child of the affections—the restless de- 
sire to possess Him and to find her complete satisfaction 
in Him. Tiny at first, this infant will, with proper 
spiritual care and nourishment, grow to man’s estate 
and become the soul’s reliable support in the evening 
of life and her radiant glory throughout the ensuing 
brightness of a happy eternity. 
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Benedictine Notes 


—The Olivetan Benedictines have again taken pos- 
session of St. Michael’s Abbey in Bosco, Bologna, Italy, 
which they had formerly inhabited from 1364 to 1797, 
when the monastery was suppressed. The return of 
the monks was the cause of great rejoicing among the 
people. The Procurator General of the Olivetans, Dom 
Placido Lugano, celebrated Pontifical High Mass on 
the joyful occasion. 

—The Most Rev. Gregorio Diamare, O. S. B., Arch- 
abbot of Monte Cassino, celebrated on October 28th the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his elevation to the abbatial 
rank. His Excellency was born at Naples, April 13, 
1865. On January 23, 1888, he was professed as a 
Benedictine and on June 28, 1891, he was ordained to 
the priesthood. On June 6, 1908, Dom Gregorio was 
appointed Prior of the Archabbey, and on July 24, 
1909, he became the 296th successor of our holy 
founder as well as ordinary of the territory adjoining 
the Archabbey. Having been named Titular Bishop of 
Consantia in Arabia on January 27, 1928, Archabbot 
Gregorio received episcopal consecration on March 12th 
nearly two months later. 

The fascisti have given a statue of St. Benedict to the 
church in the city of Littoria on land that has been 
reclaimed near Rome. 

—In the ordinations that took place this year at the 
Abbey of St. André in Belgium the priesthood was 
conferred on eleven clerics, while six others reecived the 
diaconate, and nine the subdiaconate. Two of these 
deacons belonged to the Priory of Mount St. Benedict 
on the Island of Trinidad, British West Indies. Dom 
Basil Mathews, O. S. B., one of the newly ordained 
deacons is a Negro, and is presumably the first of his 
race to receive holy orders as a Benedictine—a genuine 
“black monk.” Present at these ordinations was the 
first Chinese Benedictine, who had been ordained two 
years previously. 

—The Benedictine Fathers who have charge of the 
Sioux Indian missions at Fort Totten, near Devils 
Lake, N. D., have spent fifty-eight years in the Dakotas 
in the interest of the Indians. Bishop Martin Marty, 
0. S. B., Father Chrysostom Foffa, O. S. B., and Bro. 
Giles Laugel, O. S. B., formed the first band of mis- 
sionaries to go to Dakota Territory from St. Meinrad 
in the summer of 1876 to win the red men to Christ. 
Bro. Giles, who is the last survivor of that first group, 
returned only a few weeks ago from the broad and 
expansive prairies of the west to spend the remainder 
of his days in the quiet of the monastic cell—The 
Benedictine Fathers, however, were preceded to the 
Devils Lake region by the Grey Nuns from Winnipeg, 
Canada. These good religious passed the sixtieth anni- 
versary of their arrival at Fort Totten on Nov. 2, 
1874. To reach their destination at that time they 
went by train to Jamestown, the nearest railway sta- 
tion, which is 100 miles south of the Fort. They ar- 
rived at Jamestown in a blizzard and spent the first 
night in a cold shed near the station. It took three 
days in lumber wagons to make the toilsome trip over- 
land. There was no wood on the prairies with which 
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to make fire, nor had they any warm food to eat dur- 
ing that time. At the Fort they took possession of the 
first school that was built there. As the years went 
on two schools were destroyed by fire. At the burning 
of the second school one of the Sisters perished as the 
result of exposure. The present school of the Little 
Flower at near-by St. Michael, which was erected a 
few years ago, is fortunately fireproof. All the hard- 
ships these good Sisters went through in the past sixty 
years, and especially in pioneer days, in this portion 
of the Lord’s vineyard, are not recorded except in the 
Book of Life. The Grey Nuns were presumably the 
first religious to establish themselves in Dakota Terri- 
tory. In 1876 they were followed by the Benedictine 
Sisters from Ferdinand, Indiana. These latter were 
forced to give up their mission later on. Others to 
follow were the Sisters of Mercy; also the Presenta- 
tion Nuns, whom Bishop Marty introduced from Ire- 
land. 

—The new postulator of the cause of the saintly Pope 
Pius X is a Vallombrosian Benedictine, Dom Albert 
Parenti, who succeeds the late Abbot Pierami. The 
latter died some months ago. 

—A course in religion for the grade schools has been 
worked out by Sister Dolores, O. S. B., of St. Scholas- 
tica’s convent, Chicago, in conjunction with her brother, 
the Rev. Alexander Schorsch, C. M., dean of men of the 
graduate school of DePaul University, Chicago. The 
archdiocese has adopted this new course in religion. 


—According to press reports from Europe Father 
Joannes Schwarzer, O. S. B., a young monk of Gruessau 
Abbey in Silesia, Germany, fell to his death while walk- 
ing along a mountain path by night. It was not until 
six days later that farmers found the body of the un- 
fortunate priest, who was in the second year of his 
ordination. 

—Dom Romuald Leonard, O. S. B., claustral prior 
of Belmont Abbey in the Archdiocese of Cardiff, has 
been elected to succeed the late Abbot Aelred Kinders- 
ley of Belmont Abbey. Immediately after the election, 
Abbot Edmund Kelley, 0. S. B., President of the Eng- 
lish Congregation, enthroned the Abbot-elect. The new 
abbot was born October 30, 1889. At the age of twenty 
he made his religious profession, and on May 29, 1915, 
he was ordained to the priesthood. 

—tThe Benedictine Congregation of St. Odile, which a 
quarter of a century ago established at Seoul in Korea 
a monastery, which was raised to the dignity of an 
abbey in 1913, but was later transferred to Wonsan, 
now has a companion abbey in the Far East. This 
latest foundation was made at Yenki in southeastern 
Manchuria, which borders on Korea. The Most Rev. 
Theodore Breher, O. S. B., Ph. D., Prefect Apostolic of 
Yenki, received at St. Ottilien in Germany the solemn 
abbatial blessing as first Abbot of the newly erected 
Abbey of Holy Cross. The Prefecture Apostolic of 
Yenki was erected in 1928. Abbot Theodore was born 
August 23, 1889; he was professed October 8, 1911, 
and on July 16, 1915, he was ordained to the priesthood. 
In 1916 he began his missionary career among the 
Chinese and the Koreans; then on February 5, 1929, 


(Turn to page 284) 
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Children’s Corner 


Tommy’s Resolution 


“Say, Mother, anything I can do for you?” 

“Why, yes, Tommy, you may get some coal 
from the basement.” 

With a smile Tom started for the basement. 
It was working fine, this resolution of his. 
Mother didn’t get cross and scold him now- 
adays. Sometimes it was hard, but then he 
thought of his “Little Secret” and “whoops!” 
all the hardness was gone. 

Yes, Tom was turning a new leaf. Even 
Mother and Sister Mary Ellen, his teacher, 
noticed it. At home he didn’t torment his little 
sister to make her cry and at school he let Mary 
Lucille’s curls alone. He used to pull them to 
make her “holler” but now he was a good boy. 


When he made his New Year’s resolutions 
he counted the days of the year—there were 
366 because it was leap year. Ten of them had 
already passed so he had only 356 more days to 
be good. By that time he expected to be used 
to it. His fists wouldn’t itch for a fight with 
Billy Sanders and his ears wouldn’t be raw 
from scrubbing behind them. Even if that 
should be the case he could change his resolu- 
tions next year; but he must stick the year out 
for he had promised it to Jesus Whose friend- 
ship he treasured. He had told Father Michael 
about his resolutions and Father had patted 
him on the head and said, “I’m proud of you, 
Tommy, and I’m glad you’re my friend; but 
Jesus is prouder of you and gladder than I am 
that you are His little friend.” “Gee, but I like 
Father Michael,” thought Tom. “But I do wish 
I could see Jesus and talk to Him face to face. 
When I talk to Him after Holy Communion, I 
wish I could see Him.” Such were Tom’s 
thoughts as he came up the cellar steps. When 
he reached the top he set his bucket down and 
after heaving a great sigh said, 

“Whew! that was a load, Mom. Got a 
cookie for a tired man?” His mother laughed 
and remarked that he was a rather small man, 
but that she had a jar of cookies that would 
melt in any twelve-year old boy’s mouth. Tom 
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Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict, 
Ferdinand, Indiana 


set the coal bucket behind the stove and then 
ran to his mother and hugged her affectionate- 
ly. “You’re the best Mother on earth, honest 
you are, Mom.” 

Mrs. Read smiled down at her oldest child 
and said, “I hope you will always feel this way, 
son, and know that all I do is for your good.” 

There was nothing else for Tommy to do so 
he told his mother he was going over to the 
rectory. Father Michael had a book for him. 
He’d be back in time for supper. 

As Mrs. Read darned the last hole in the 
stocking she had been mending, she laid it on 
her lap and then sat looking at it. When she 
raised her eyes they were wet with tears and 
her lips were moving in prayer—a prayer of 
thanks for the son God had given her. 

“Tom went over to the rectory, but said he 
would be back in time for supper. What do 
you think could be delaying him?” Mrs. Read 
said with an anxious look on her face as she and 
her husband sat down to supper. 

“Oh, Father probably kept him longer than 
Tom thought he would. You know he’s rather 
fond of our boy, so he’ll take good care of him.” 
Mrs. Read tried to smile but the worried look 
did not leave her face, because Tommy always 
called if he wasn’t home for supper. 

Just then the doorbell rang. When Mr. Read 
returned to the table his face was pale. 

“It was Mr. Morgan. Father Michael sent 
him after us. We should come to St. Vincent’s 
hospital at once. It seems Tom was hurt on the 
way home and they took him there. Now, 
Mary, don’t be frightened. Put your wraps on 
and get Mary Louise ready. Mr. Morgan will 
take us.” 

Mechanically Mrs. Read rose from her chair, 
and in a short time was ready to go. It seemed 
such a long time before they reached their 
destination. Her boy was lying white and still 
in a small clean bed, a doctor was bending over 
him, and a nurse was bathing the wound on his 
forehead. 

Father Michael rose from his chair when 
they entered the room and came to them. 
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“Now, now, Mary, calm yourself. Your son 
is pretty badly hurt but may pull through. If 
he doesn’t you will be resigned—won’t you?” 

Both of the parents looked at the priest with 
tear-filled eyes. Ali they said was, “Oh, Fa- 
ther.” For two hours the priest and parents 
watched by the bedside of Tommy, all the while 
praying that God’s will be done. Suddenly the 
boy’s eyes flickered and then opened. He 
stretched his bandaged arms toward his mother 
and she gathered him into her arms. In a 
feeble shaken voice he said, 

“Don’t cry, Mom and Dad, you will have 
Mary Louise and, oh, Mother and Daddy, I’m 
going to see Jesus, my Friend. But first I want 
to—.”’ Then he was silent, exhausted. Father 
Michael came to his side and bending over him 
asked him if he wanted Jesus. A light gleamed 
in his eyes and the word “yes” came in a whis- 
per. Father Michael left the room and the 
nurse prepared it for the coming of Tommy’s 
Friend. 

After Tommy had received His Friend as 
Holy Viaticum he smiled at those around his 
bed and then went to meet Jesus face to face. 

Father Michael tried to console Mr. and Mrs. 
Read. He said he was sure Tommy was in 
heaven. He then gave them a paper, which had 
been found in Tommy’s pocket after the acci- 
dent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Read opened the paper and 
read: 

I will go to Mass and Holy Communion daily. 

I will not tease Sis to see her cry. 

I will not pull Mary Lucille’s hair in school, 
even if Sister isn’t looking. 

I will help Mother with the dishes four times 
a week and wear an apron if she wants me to. 

I will keep these resolutions for 366 days. If 
at the end of the year I am tired of being good 
I will change them to suit me. 

Jan. 1, Tommy Read. 


In spite of their sorrow Mr. and Mrs. Read 
smiled at each other, for both felt that Tommy 
was in Heaven praying for them. 


What the New Year Means to an Eighth 
Grade Boy 
When a boy has reached the eighth grade— 


the goal of his childhood—he begins to realize 
the need of looking forward toward his future 
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career. A pupil of this grade is usually about 
thirteen years of age, therefore he has already 
done much toward building his character. He 
is now old enough to understand the respon- 
sibility of being a Catholic. 

In the choice of a high school, the boy must 
decide between the Catholic and the non-sec- 
tarian high schools. If he goes to the latter he 
will have many trials and temptations to over- 
come. Many times his religion will be ignored 
and ridiculed. If he does not possess strong 
will power, the boy may find himself weakening 
in his religion. Little by little he will become 
more lax. 

If the boy goes to a Catholic school he will 
get a good religious training. He will be in the 
company of boys belonging to the same religion, 
a valuable bond of friendship. Naturally, his 
environment will produce an increase in the 
love for his Faith. It is easy, therefore, to con- 
clude that the wiser and safer choice is the 
Catholic High School. 


Wise and Otherwise 


Teacher: Write on the board the word, “es- 
say.” 
And the pupil wrote “S. A.” 


Teacher: Spell “discussion.” 

Pupil, who has great difficulty in spelling: 
D-I-I- - - 

Teacher : 
spell “dis.” 

Pupil: “D-I-S.” 

Teacher: Now, “cus.” 


Try to spell in syllables. First 


Teacher: What is the Tenure of Office Act? 
Pupil: Ten years’ of office. 


THE BROTHER OF A STUDENT 


I remember the day that you left us, 
My dear Buddy, you gave home and all 

For that Cause that you’ve always held sacred; 
“Follow Me!”—you had heard Jesus call. 


I’m now old as you were when you left us, 
And I know that the parting was hard; 

You gave up all the world had to offer, 
Yet you’re happy in serving Our Lord. 


How I long for the day—Ordination! 
Though I know I’ll be counted the least, 
Think what joy, Buddy dear, just in being 
Your young brother—for you'll be A PRIEST! 
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In the Cause of the Legion 
(Continued from page 260) 


It would be most pertinent to allude to a few 
of the favorable results already produced by 
the Legion of Decency. In the past three months 
national box office receipts of motion picture 
theaters have dropped fifteen percent. In other 
words the decency campaign is hammering 
Hollywood to the tune of between ten and 
eleven million dollars a month, and that much 
money, gentle reader, would pay for many a 
fur coat and finance many a trip to Europe. 


Hollywood realizes it is in desperate straits 
and is vainly flooding the country with defen- 
sive propaganda. Take for instance Warner 
Brothers latest trained animal show, “Dames”, 
so called for reasons known only to themselves 
and to the Good Lord, or perhaps only to the 
Good Lord. It is purely and simply an attempt 
to discredit all sort of moral reform and to cast 
aspersions on the sincerity of the agitators of 
such reforms. This defensive move on the part 
of the producers is about the most encouraging 
sign we have had to date, for it is the uncon- 
scious and therefore indubitable acknowledg- 
ment that at last they are up against something 
that cannot be ignored or allowed to vent its 
fury and then to subside as is the fate of most 
reform movements. 


All in all, the situation looks very good. No 
one, however, is going to register overwhelming 
enthusiasm and consider the battle won because 
of a few pledges and gestures on the part of 
the producers. The Legion of Decency is on 
top and intends to stay there. It is not plead- 
ing for moral reform, it is not advocating moral 
reform; it is demanding it, and that in no un- 
certain terms. The motion picture incustry is 
facing grim disaster and has no alternative but 
to submit to the Legion’s demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender. If it should refuse, it would 
require no soothsayer to foretell the results; 
they would be very, very sad. Hollywood for 
once is on the outside looking in and with em- 
battled religious forces of this nation in full 
cry, I somehow have an idea we are going to 
be able to walk out of any motion picture thea- 
ter we please for quite some time to come with- 
out that furtive dread of meeting someone we 
know. 
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Christ’s Little One 
(Continued from page 263) 


ever you do for one of these, the least of my lit- 
tle ones, you do for Me,’ and I would like to 
take the one for whom we can do the very most. 
God has blessed us with the means, dear, and 
has left the rest to our own free wills.” 

“Miriam,” John said in an awed whisper as 
he leaned forward and laid his hand upon hers, 
“you are right, dear, she is truly Christ’s little 
one. We’ll do our very most for Him. Let’s 
go to Sister Elisabeth and find out when we can 
take our little Cecilia home with us.” 


(Another story about little Cecilia will appear in the 
next issue). 


The Misfit of God 
(Continued from page 268) 


—a queer little twist of a smile when he spoke: 
“I’m not going, Mon Pere Charles. I have 
just made a vow to stay here forever on the 
missions.” 
* ok * 

Faithful to his heroic vow, Father Noel re- 
mained among the Hurons, in face of repug- 
nance, hardship, even insult and atrocity. 
Searcely two years later a band of Iroquois at- 
tacked the mission while the Huron men were 
away onahunt. Among the first victims of the 
massacre fell Father Noel Chabanel. It seemed 
that God did not want the sacrifice of a long life 
on the mission; God just wanted Noel’s wil- 
lingness to suffer. Then God in His own my- 
sterious way made of him a martyr. It is in- 
teresting to remember what his old comrade, 
Father Leonard Garreau, said to some friends 
in Quebec, shortly after Noel’s death: 

“Noel Chabanel—ah, when your faith is cold, 
think of him! How can there be men this day 
who doubt the existence of God when for love 
of Him, weak human beings have been able to 
endure so much?” 


Job 


“Job’s resignation still echoes in the words, 
‘The Lord has given; the Lord has taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.’ These 
words should be our prayer in these difficult 
times. Then may we hope for a measure of 


Job’s reward.”—J. C., in The Mentor. 
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The Chair of Peter 
(Continued from page 265) 


They object: “Why can only an Italian be 
Pope?” The answer to this query is that others 
than Italians can be and have been Popes as 
these figures show : 


Nationality Number Nationality Number 
reer rs: Se “ra 3 
IS | esos aie wi atalanial 2 De” vsccessawen 2 
Ed, cig Ge eons ese | eee 2 
Pn “nsxueaaaen's ae 1 
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Of course, by far the greater number are 
Italians and Romans; but there are various 
reasons for this. One of the most obvious is 
the following: The center of the Church’s gov- 
ernment is in Vatican State, which is in 
(though not a part of) Italy. To work in the 
various departments of this government, most- 
ly Italians are trained up in the special diplo- 
matic schools. Generally, an Italian Cardinal 
is at the head of the various governmental de- 
partments, called congregations (while most of 
the non-Italian Cardinals reside in their own 
countries). When, therefore, a Pope must be 
elected from among the Cardinals (one half of 
whom are Italians), it is quite natural that the 
Cardinals should generally choose a man who is 
conversant with the universal affairs of the 
Church from his personal experience in dealing 
with them. 

Such thoughts as these may occupy our minds 
on the feast of St. Peter’s Chair. There is not 
the shadow of a doubt: the Papacy is an in- 
stitution of which we Catholics may justly be 
proud. During the nineteen centuries of its 
existence, many nations have arisen and have 
fallen; they are gone, and it remains—in the 
vigor of youth—world-wide in its influence. So 
will it be unto the end of time, for the Holy 
Spirit dwells within it. “Behold I am with you 
all days even unto the consummation of the 
world.” 


CATHOLIC SHYNESS 
“When Catholics are being persecuted, a 
strange shyness seizes most of the Catholic 
world. The Pope protests, but nobody takes 
up his shout.... The Catholic Press protests, 
but it seems unable to arouse the Catholic 
leaders.” —Josephine MacDonald. 
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Origin and Meaning of the Agnus Dei 


An Agnus Dei is a medallion of white wax, which 
the benediction of the Pope elevates to the dignity of a 
Sacramental. It is oval in form and may be of any 
size. On one side it is stamped with the image of a 
Lamb bearing a cross, with the inscription, “Ecce 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi,” (Behold the 
Lamb of God, Who takest away the sins of the world.) 
On the other is the image of the Blessed Virgin, or 
some great Saint or Martyr whom the Consecrating 
Pontiff honors in a special manner. The name of the 
Pope that blessed it, the date of the ceremony, and 
sometimes the Pontifical Arms may be seen thereon. 


We trace the use of Agnus Deis up to the cradle of 
Christianity. According to some, they were originally 
intended to replace the “Golden Bullas” worn by the 
Romans, for they were given to the new Christians to 
remind them of the rights and duties of their dignity. 
In the very first ages of the Church they were sub- 
stituted, too, for the superstitious amulets, which peo- 
ple used to wear to protect them from evil, to do away, 
by means of an enlightened devotion, with pagan 
superstition. These amulets used to contain various 
odd things, such as claws or teeth of animals, part of 
the skin shed by a snake, dried frog blood, and the like, 
and the pagans used to believe that such things could 
protect them from sickness, misfortune and the “evil 
eye.” 


The symbol of a lamb was readily accepted by all 
races, for nearly all of them in their religious services, 
benighted as they were, used a lamb as the symbol of 
purity and innocence, and made offering of them to ap- 
pease their gods. And so Christ, pictured as the Lamb 
led innocently to slaughter, appealed deeply to the first 
pagan converts. The first Roman Ordo known, an- 
terior to the eighth century, informs us that Agnus 
Deis are to be blessed on Holy Saturday, but for cen- 
turies past, the Sovereign Pontiffs have designated the 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of Easter Week 
directly following their coronation, and thereafter, the 
ceremony is renewed every seven years, and on extra- 
ordinary occasions, such as jubilees, the canonization 
of a saint, etc. 


Many persons, in visiting the Catacombs of Rome, 
wished to bring back with them some kind of souvenir 
or relic of these abodes of the martyrs, but the abuse 
became so great that people began to carry off even 
parts of the bodies of the martyrs. To stop this, the 
Pontiffs had the bodies removed to various churches, 
and the dust found in the tombs was reverently gath- 
ered up, since with it was mingled the dried blood of 
the martyrs. This dust was mixed with the wax of 
Paschal candles from the preceding year, and stamped 
in the form of an Agnus Dei, thus becoming a reli- 
quary of the dust of martyrs. They are given only to 
Pilgrims who piously visit the Catacombs, and are 
efficacious against storms, disasters of hail, attacks of 
the wicked, floods, sudden death, fires, and contagion. 
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The Voyage of the ‘‘Pax’’ 
(Continued from page 271) 


“Well, I do not, indeed, dare hope that I 

Shall be received again. Yet will I beg 

The favor on my knees.” Symphorian cried, 
His eyes aglow with earnest will. He seemed 
Indeed, a different lad since shipwrecked he 
Had been. 


Broadcasts from our Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 275) 


—about 60 or 70 of them. These will be visited and 
catechized as fast as time permits. 

The Indians are having a hard winter; their little 
gardens dried up, and they have no work. They live 
in ramshackle huts, or worse, in tents. One woman 
asked Sister for a quilt; they wanted to place it on 
the ground to sleep upon. With the rigorous winters 
here, it is no wonder that these inadequately housed 
people develop endless colds which later turn into 
tuberculosis. Send clothing and shoes to St. Anne’s 
Mission, Belcourt, N. D. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


Two hundred and thirty little children are being 
clothed, fed and kept warm at this school this year. 
It is the same old question of where to get funds to pay 
all the bills that keep pouring in—coal, groceries, bread, 
milk. At this time, the prairie is a bleak, bitter cold 
waste; relentless winds blow, fine, powdery snow blows 
into every crack, and the old furnace must work over- 
time to keep the buildings warm. The Government is 
trying to abolish boarding schools for the Indians, 
thinking that day schools would be better for them. But 
those who are on the ground know that the parents 
cannot provide sufficient nourishment for their children, 
having scarcely enough for themselves. The Catholic 
boarding schools provide nourishing food, which builds 
up the small undernourished bodies, and sends them 
home in June strong and hearty. The Mission board- 
ing schools will continue to function, however, until 
forced to change, although the Government boarding 
schools are already being changed into day schools. 


Benedictine Notes 
(Continued from page 279) 


he was named Prefect Apostolic of Yenki in Man- 
churia. 


—The Abbey of St. Mary, which was founded at 
Paris in France in 1893, has lost its first abbot, the 
Rt. Rev. Joseph Gabarra, O. S. B., who died November 
24, 1934. The deceased, who was in his eighty-first 
year, was ordained June 24, 1877. Eleven years later 
he consecrated himself to God by the vows of religion. 
Having been elected abbot on September 25, 1925, he 
received the solemn abbatial blessing November 19th of 
the same year. 
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—Dom Theodore Néve, O. S. B., Abbot of St. André 
in Belgium has gone to China to visit the Priory of 
Si’Shan in Sze-Chuen. He was accompanied thither by 
two monks, Dom Raphael Vinciarelli, O. S. B., and 
Dom Thadée Yong-An-Yuen, the first Chinese monk of 
the Order. The latter was born May 15, 1905, of 
Chinese parents in Java. During his university stud- 
ies in Europe he received the light of faith together 
with the light of knowledge. At the University of 
Louvain he came in contact with Benedictine life—the 
Abbey of Mont César is in the university city. Having 
betaken himself to the Abbey of St. André not far from 
Bruges, for the purpose of becoming a religious, he 
was there clothed with the Benedictine habit in 1927. 
On October 5, 1928, one year later, he made his vows 
as a Benedictine. Following his ordination in 1982, 
Dom Thadée continued his university course and in 
1934 won from the university of Louvain the doctorate 
in the sciences and diplomacy. 


—The first Benedictine convent to be established in 
the United States was that of St. Mary in the diocese 
of Erie, Pennsylvania. The founders came from Abbey 
of Eichstaett in Bavaria in the year 1852. From this 
parent house has come forth a numerous progeny. The 
first offspring were two convents in Pennsylvania (in 
1856 and 1857 respectively) and one at St. Joseph, Min- 
nesota, likewise in 1857. This latter, which numbers 
more than 1000 members, is said to be the largest Bene- 
dictine convent in the world. The fourth foundation 
from St. Mary’s was that of St. Walburg’s Convent, at 
Covington, Kentucky, in 1859. This latter institution 
commemorated its diamond jubilee, the seventy-fifth 
anniversary, with a three-day celebration, which began 
on Thanksgiving Day, November 29, 1934. Most Rev. 
Bishop Howard, ordinary of the diocese, was celebrant 
of a Pontifical High Mass in the Cathedral on Thanks- 
giving and preached the sermon. The Gregorian chant 
sung at this Mass was rendered by 500 children, pupils 
of the Sisters. 


Teacher, “When does the heart rest?” 
Pupil, “When we are dead.” 


Teacher—“After the victory of Marathan how did 
the Greeks send the news to Athens?” 

Robert—“They sent a fast runner who ran so fast 
that he breathed himself to death.” 


A FREAK COW 


Alvin was a boy who knew very little about cows 
yet he attempted to write a story about one. He wrote, 
“The cow crushed the pumpkin with her front paw.” 


It had been raining all day, and finally little Dora 
asked, “Mamma, when God gets all the juice squeezed 
out a cloud what does He do with it?” 


A little boy was writing a letter to Santa Claus. 
While writing he poured water in his ink to make it 
light. What are you doing Son? Making my ink light 
so I can whisper to him. 
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January, 1935 


Father Abbot in Europe 


Beuron Abbey 
Hohenzollern, Germany 


All Saints, 1934 
Dear Folks at Home, 


The last Contact went forth from Engelberg Abbey 
twelve days ago. The present writing finds me in an- 
other big Abbey of our Holy Order, celebrating the 
beautiful big feast of All Saints. I purposely planned 
my recent traveling to reach Beuron for this feast. 
Good Father Paschal of St. John’s Abbey is here. He 
had the kindness to place at my disposal a Portable 
Royal Typewriter, which I am using with appreciation 
for this letter. 

The visit at Engelberg was delightful. It so hap- 
pened that they celebrated one of their Patron Feasts 
the Sunday that I was there. Archbishop Raymond 
Netzhammer, a Monk of Einsiedeln, and resigned Arch- 
bishop of Bucharest, was there to confer subdeaconship 
and deaconship on some clerics. A good Frater from 
Conception was there to receive subdeaconship. He 
served Mass for me two mornings and in many ways 
was kind and helpful to me. 

A Bishop from semewhere in Switzerland, St. 
Maurice, I believe, was there for the Pontifical Mass on 
the Patron Feast. He had been invited to pontificate. 
In the afternoon, Abbot Leodegar insisted that I be 
Celebrant at Pontifical Vespers. The singing at both 
Mass and Vespers was exquisite. In Engelberg, just 
as at Einsiedeln and good old St. Meinrad, they have 
some excellent boys’ voices to lend brilliance to the 
choir. There is a big school at the Engelberg Abbey 
with close to three hundred students. 

The ceremonies at Engelberg are very much like 
those at Einsiedeln. Everything is exactly and smooth- 
ly done, with a certainty and a holy leisure that fosters 
devotion in those present. Everyone seems to have a 
definite path marked out for his going hither and 
thither. However, it is not overdone. 

Abbot Leodegar at Engelberg arranged for two 
fine mountain drives with horses and carriage. They 
have no auto. Neither has Einsiedeln. Engelberg lies 
in a mountain valley. On all sides one sees mountains. 
It is a grand picture that you see on rising in the morn- 
ing for Matins. I looked out the window to see the 
snowy mountain tops all bathed in moonlight. In the 
evening, long after the sun has set, the mountain tops 
still enjoy the bright sunshine. Engelberg is reached 
by a railway so steep that over a good part of the way 
a special engine with cog-wheel drive has to help the 
train up or down. 

Up to the present date nothing has been said about 
the trip between Lisieux and Einsiedeln. I traveled by 
way of Paris, but did not stop there. Trier was the 
first stop and that was a visit of only a few hours. 
During this time I learned that Trier is one of the 
first centers of Catholicity north of the Alps. Numerous 
treasures are preserved in the St. Mathias Kloster and 
in the Dom. The remains of the body of St. Mathias 
are in the Abbey Church. I have a small portion of 
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the St. Mathias relic in my pectoral cross. Father 
Luke got it from Trier and later gave it to me for the 
pectoral cross. The Abbey also has a very large relic 
of the true cross. It is in the form of a cross about 
eighteen inches long. They also have countless relics of 
Saints. In the Trier Dom I saw and touched one of the 
nails used to crucify our Dear Lord. I touched this nail 
also with my ring. There is a sandal of St. Andrew 
among the many other treasures. 

But the place of special interest was the city of 
Cologne. First comes the Koelner Dom. Its chief 
treasure is the relics of the Magi, housed in a golden 
shrine, the choicest piece of goldsmithing in the middle 
ages, and most probably the work of the Benedictine 
school in Cologne, in an old Abbey there. In one church 
I visited the relics of Father Albert’s Patron, Albertus 
Magnus. In the same church also are the choir stalls 
where Thomas Aquinas recited office during his stay 
in Cologne. The favorite Saints though all along the 
Rhine are the Martyrs of the Theban legion. St. 
Gereon was one of these. He was at the head of a de- 
tachment that was martyred farther north along the 
Rhine. In the St. Gereon’s Church his relics are pre- 
served along with others of the Theban soldiers in old 
roman sarcophaguses down in the crypt of the Church. 
These precious remains bring one back to the very 
early days of Christianity. There is sweet comfort in 
the thought that we profess the very same faith for 
which they so nobly died. 

Time forbids the details that I should like to add 
here. Suffice it to say just a few more things before 
closing this letter. At Bonn I visited the house and 
room in which Beethoven was born. The same old 
board floors much worn are still there. Instruments 
that he played, two pianos and a small organ among 
other things are there. Much of the old Beethoven 
furniture. Many of his original manuscripts are on 
display. I also had an opportunity to go through the 
Bonn University, which I was glad to use. 


AN EXCUSE 
“How does it happen, Johnnie, that you are five min- 
utes lete at school this morning?” the teacher asked 
severely. 
“Please, ma’am,” said Johnnie, “I must have over- 
washed myself.” 


Books Received 


Seeing God, by William Berberich, translated by Rev. 
Laurence P. Emery, M. A., is a very insrtuctive treatise 
on contemplation of God, presented in loving colloquies 
between God and the soul. A delightful book in the 
hand of any religious; and the laity will find it most 
beneficial. Benziger Bros. Net. $3.00. S. M. C. 

A Rosary Project, by Caroline M. Bouwhuis and 
Mary Galmbacher, is an excellent text for any teacher 
wishing to teach this form of prayer, especially for the 
grades. Queen’s Work. Ten cents. S. M. C. 

The Hand of God, by W. A. Dostal, a novel intense- 
ly interesting and instructive; a realistic story of the 
influence of non-Catholic associations, public school, and 
consequent marriage; an agonizing struggle of two 
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souls who fought without God. Benziger Bros. Net 
$2.00. S. M. C. 
Patsy Goes to the Mountains, by Mary Mabel Wir- 
ries. Very interesting and delightful. Every girl will 
want to keep a diary after reading Patsy, especially if 
a city girl having an exciting experience in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky. Adults, too, will enjoy the mystery 
surrounding the entire story. Benziger Bros. Net. 
$1.25. S. M. C. 
Rose of China (Marie-Therese Wang) 1917-1932, 
translated from the French of Rev. E. Castel, C. M. 
by Rev. Basil Stegmann, O. S. B. Pope Pius said: 
“There will be saints among children.” This is also 
verified in Marie-Therese Wang, a Chinese girl, a brief 
account of her conversion and life of suffering is given 
in this book. It is an inspiring story that is bound to 
awaken in those reared in the faith a new appreciation 
of their religion. It will be a welcome Christmas gift 
for children. Benziger Brothers. Price $1.50. 
A. B. 


The Herald of the Precious Blood, Blessed Gaspar 
Del Bufalo, Founder of the Congregation of the Pre- 
cious Blood, by a member of the same Congregation, 
freely adapted from the Italian of Msgr. Vincent Sardi. 

Very interesting is the life of the herald of the most 
Precious Blood. One reading it must admire the great 
faith and resignation to the will of God. How he 
worked for the greater glory of God and the salvation 
of souls and met with obstacles from the very sources 
that should have helped and encouraged him. But he 
triumphed and his foundation has spread over the whole 
world promoting the salvation of souls. May the 
prayers of those who love Gaspar del Bufalo speed the 
day of Canonization! Messenger Print, Carthagena, 
Ohio, Paper bound—50 cents, cloth bound — 75 cents. 

A. B. 


Down Cherry Lane, a Comedy-Drama in three Acts, 
by Mabel Crouch. A touch of melodrama, a consider- 
able share of romance, and many artistic touches of 
true human nature make this play one of promise. It 
is easy to stage and written in language that is natural 
and intelligible. The tenderness of some of the “sweet- 
hearting” can be pardoned, but one wonders how Mary 
Jordan, quick as she is to give her last penny to the 
needy, could despite her sensibleness become so suddenly 
infatuated with a ragged customer at the Tea Room. 
Tomy, the vagabond, turns out to be a wealthy hotel 
owner in disguise, and he and Mary live—(Four men, 
six women.) Catholic Dramatic Movement, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 1934. J. P. 





Daughters of Good Families 


who have the vocation for a religious life and 
wish to dedicate themselves to the Divine Heart 
of Jesus for the Salvation of Souls will be re- 
ceived by the Carmelites of the Divine Heart 
of Jesus, Provincial House, 1214 Kavanaugh 
pl., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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Retribution, a Comedy-Drama in three Acts, by Ger- 
trude Kneeland. This play is said to be audience-tested 
and found to be both a dramatic and financial success, 
The threadbare plot of a family feud amicably settled 
by the intermarriage of the young generation is not 
unlike Reade’s Terrible Temptation, except that it 
leaves out the suggestion of crime. Essentially a 
romance the play would not be chosen for the enter- 
tainment of children, but adults might enjoy it. Roger 
Vincent’s last words to his father, “You’re a beast,” do 
violence to his character and leave a slightly unpleasant 
sensation. The petty quarrels of two lock-sick ser- 
vants furnish comedy of a kind. (Seven men, five 
women.) Catholic Dramatic Movement, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 1934. o. Fe 


Give this man Place. By the Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, 
LL. D. The Bible records but few words concerning 
St. Joseph but these few words contain a world of 
meaning. Father Blunt has tapped this source and 
has drawn out for us a bit of its wealth. The author 
gives no credence to traditions not perfectly authenti- 
cated. What he says is well-grounded. St. Joseph is 
the man of the hour; he is the “man for the man of 
today.” He deserves a prominent place in everyday 
life. It was to remedy the thoughtless neglect of which 
St. Joseph is the victim that the author has worked. 
That he has worked well will be the verdict of his 
readers. The style of the book is in itself something 
worthwhile; it is unique even startling at times. The 
familiar yet reverent handling of the subject holds an 
attraction for the “man in the pew.” A smooth swift- 
ly-flowing sequence makes one loath to put the book 
away. This is something different; it is not a senti- 
mental sugar-coated affair and it is not an ecstatic 
highly-spiritualized narration but it is an interesting 
story of an interesting Saint in a “palatable concoc- 
tion.” The Sign Press. Price $1.60 postpaid. R. N. 








Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3998.22. Total: $3998.22. 

St. JosepH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously 
edged: $3645.90. Mrs. M. K., Ill. $2.50. 
$3648.40. 


St. BENEDICT 


acknowl- 
Total: 


SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3579.21. K. A. R., Ala., $4; H. D., Tenn., 
$1; J. F. K., N. J., $5. Total: $3589.21. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3246.29. Total: $3246.29. 


Grail Building Fund 


B. B., 25¢; J. F. 
Michigan: Mr. & 
Mrs. H. R., 


K. S., 91¢; Illinois: 
N. N., $1; 
E. S., $1; 


California: 
S., $1.50; Indiana: 
Mrs. S. G., $1; New York: 
70¢; Wisconsin: R. B., $1. 

Address all communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 








